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“ There’s never a law of God or man 
GA e runs north of Fifty-three.” 
by 


Rex Beach 


OVELS are like men: 
strong personaiities, 
virile emotions, energy, and 

















resource forge to the front 
and are quick to catch the 
public eye. This same mag- 
netic force in ‘* THE SPOIL- 
ERS "—the work of a new 
writer—has immediately 
caught the reading world in 
its grip. They can’t let go. 

A rugged recital that leaves 
you panting with eagerness for 
more.—Philadelphia Item, 


Dumas might have created 
Cherry Malotte; Bret Harte 
rarely had a more human figure 
than Bronco Kid.—Sunday Ore- 
gontan, Copyright, 1906, by Harper & Brothers 











Healthy and a good blood stirrer. The description of the fight be- 
tween the two principals is worth reading the whole book for.—N. Y. 
Evening Sun. . 


A story of the hunger for gold digged out of the hills and the hunger 
of man for woman and for woman’s love—a story that is true of all 
men and all real women since time began.—Albany Fournal. 


Illustrated by Clarence F. Underwood. Price, $1.50 
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The 
Adirondack Mountains 


Are now about the most central of all the 
great resorts. They have through Pullman 
sleeping cars from New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Buffalo and Niagara Falls, via the 





A night's ride takes you from any of these 
places to the center of the mountains in time 
for breakfast next morning. 


For a copy of “The Adirondack Mountains and How to Reach 
Them,” which is No. 20 of the New York Central Lines’ “ Four-‘T rack 
Series,” containing a fine map of the Adirondack Mountains and adjacent 
territory, with useful information in regard to hotels, camps, lakes, rivers, 
etc., send a two-cent stamp to George H. Daniels, Manager General Ad- 
vertising Department, Room 143-G, Grand Central Station, New York. 
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COMMENT 


To Bensamin R. Tintman—Greeting! In at least a score 
of years no man in public life has reversed so quickly and so 
advantageously popular opinion of himself. The country now 
knows you for what you are—an honest, capable, and generous 
statesman, equal to an emergency, controller of a naturally 
unruly tongue, tenacious of your own and the people’s rights, 
an earnest foe, yet unwilling even in a moment of excessive 
irritation to withhold from your most bitter enemy frank and 
manly recognition of the credit justly his due. It was an 
exceptional opportunity squarely and successfully risen to, 
with the sympathetic helpfulness of the noblest Roman of 
them all. Fortunate indeed is he who possesses the friend- 
ship of Wintniam B. Arison. 

To Josepn W. Baw.ey—Greeting! To have established, in a 
single debate, a reputation for preeminence as a lawyer, an 
orator, and a statesman, among colleagues of genuine and 
recognized ability, was an achievement worthy of a Brenton 
or a Cay. 

To Netson W. Atpricu—Greeting! Sagacity, determina- 
tion, and courtesy, supplemented by the faith of one’s fellows, 
make for and retain true leadership. 

To Joseru B. Foraker—Greeting! Conviction, the courage 
thereof and the respect therefor be yours. 

To President Roosrvetr—Greeting! 





On May 18 the United States Senate, after discussing it 
for some four months, passed a bill empowering the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to regulate the traffic rates of rail- 
roads. The measure thus passed was not by any means the 
Hurpsurn-TittmMan bill, which the Senator from South Caro- 
lina had reported to the Senate from the Interstate Commerce 
Committee. The Senator was not proud of the product to 
which his name is attached, and did not respond when his 
name was reached on the first roll-call, though subsequently 
he allowed it to be recorded in the affirmative. So did all the 
other Senators present, with the exception of Mr. Foraker of 
Ohio, and Mr. Morgan and Mr. Perrus of Alabama. The bill, 
which, if it should go to him as it now stands, will undoubtedly 
be signed by the President, and which thereafter will be known 
as the Hreppurn-TiteMAN law, is an outcome of non-partisan 
legislation, as was the criginal Herpurn bill when it left the 
ITouse of Representatives. Obviously the plan of government 
rate-making for railways, having been adopted by both Houses 
of Congress with a very close approach to unanimity, cannot 
be made a pivotal issue in the approaching general election, 
nor in the Presidential election of 1908. Some Republicans 
may think that the bill, as passed, goes too far, and some 
Democrats unquestionably think that it go far 
enough. But, if the conference committee accepts the Senate’s 
amendments without changing them materially, the question 
of government rate-making is dead for party purposes. 
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That depends 
Custom will make Mr. Tinian the 
chairman. of. the three Senate conferees, and Mr. Hrpsurn 


What will the conference committee do? 
upon its composition. 


the chairman of the House conferees: If two of their four 
colleagues, as yet, of course, unnamed, should- coneur with 
them in preferring a restricted to a broad court review, the 
ALLISON amendment will no doubt be modified in conference, 
and then the whole question will have to be fought over again. 
Senator Rayner, on May 18, expressed the opinion that, be- 
fore the bill became a law, President Roosrtvett would him- 
self abandon the ALLIson amendment, and return to his first 
love, the Long amendment, which restricts the power of 
United States circuit courts to review a rate made by the 
commission. Speaker CANNoN, we need not say, has the power 
to bring about such a substitution in conference, by naming 
for the three conferees on the part of the House men known 
to concur in the views of the Senator from South Carolina. It 
would be laughable if, when the bill is sent back from the 
Senate to the conference committee, Senator TiLMAN and 
President Roosevert should again be found cooperating 
against the pro-railroad Senators. The singularly elevated 
and magnanimous tone of Mr. Ti.Man’s final speech indi- 
‘ated a willingness to subordinate personal irritation .to the 
public welfare. He expressed the belief that a better bill 
could have been passed had Mr. Roosrveitt adhered to the 
combination with Democratic Senators temporarily effected 
through ex-Senator CHANDLER, but, at the same time, he gave 
the President full credit for the passing of any bill at all. 
This credit, as we point out elsewhere, the President 
thorouglily deserves, and the people will not forget it. 

The IH[rpsurn bill has undergone so much change and en- 
largement since it left the House of Representatives, some 
four months ago, that an_outline of the principal amendments 
ought to be kept in mind. The erucial provision of the bill 
confers on the Interstate Commerce Commission the authority, 
on complaint, to examine into any charge or practice of a 
carrier, alleged to be unjust, and, when such allegation is sus- 
tained, to decide what shall be a just and reasonable maximum 
rate or charge, regulation, or practice. The act defines as com- 
mon earriers not only railway corporations, but also owners 
of pipe lines engaged in the transportation of oil or other 
commodities (except water and natural or artificial gas); also 
sleeping-car and express companies, and all forms of private 
cars, terminals, switches, and spur tracks. The issuance of 
passes or free transportation in any form to any person, except 
employees of carriers and their families, and certain exempted 
classes—the President of the United States and members of 
Congress are not exempted—is forbidden; and a penalty of 
not less than one hundred dollars nor more than two thousand 
dollars is provided, not only for the person issuing such free 
transportation, but also for the person applying for or accept- 
ing it. 


We observe next that common carriers are prohibited, 
on and after May 1, 1908, from transporting across any State 
or Territorial line any article or commodity, other than timber 
and the manufactured products thereof, which has been manu- 
factured, mined, or produced by it, or under its authority. 
This provision is aimed, of course, at those railroads which 
own mines of bituminous or anthracite coal, and will compel 
them to get rid of such property within two years. An im- 
portant clause of the bill requires carriers to construct and 
operate upon reasonable terms side-tracks and switch-lines, to 
furnish cars for the movement of traftic, without discrimina- 
tion, and to furnish equally good accommodations to all per- 
sons paying the same fare. The granting or the accepting of 
rebates, or kindred discriminations, entails a fine of not less 
than one thousand dollars, and not more than twenty thousand 
dollars, and the individual guilty of such acts is liable to 
imprisonment for not more than two years in addition to the 
fine, at the discretion of the court. In addition to the above 
penalties any shipper who wilfully accepts a rebate or dis- 
crimination must pay to the United States. three times the 
value of such rebate or discrimination, and the United States 
Attorney-General is required to bring a civil suit to recover 
this penalty. 
that the 
reviewing 


amend- 
States 


ALLISON 
of United 


so - called 
powers 


We note, finally, 
ment, defining the 

















cireuit courts, provides that, in suits. brought by the Unfited 
States Commerce Commission, the venue to enjoin, set aside, 
annul or suspend any order or requirement of the commission 
shall be in the circuit ‘court of the district where the carrier 
has its principal operating office, and jurisdiction is vested in 
such court. The provisions of the expediting act of February 
11, 1903, are made to apply to such suits, including hearings 
on applications for preliminary injunctions, which may be 
granted only on hearing, after five days’ notice to the com- 
mission. Appeals from any interlocutory order or decree are 
to be made only to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Tt is patent from the most. cursory review of these provisions 
that the bill, although it concedes wide reviewing power to the 
United States courts, is in many other respects a far more 
drastic measure than the pro-railroad Senators can have de- 
sired, and, therefore, as a whole, can by no means be de- 
scribed as a victory for the conservative faction of the Repub- 
lican party. 


Under all the circumstances, Senator LopGE must now de- 
plore the haste with which, when Senator TitumMan had read 
an extract from a statement made by ex-Senator CHANDLER, 
he rushed to the telephone and informed the President that 
he was being accused of charging Senator Knox, Senator 
Spooner, and Senator Bainey with manceuvring to wreck the 
Hepsurn-TitiMan bill by ingenious constitutional arguments. 
It seems to us that a true friend of Mr. Roosrvett’s, knowing 
his impulsive temperament, would have desired him to refrain 
from making any public comment until the exact text of the 
statement was before him. With full time for reflection, Mr. 
RoosEvELtT would have recognized that there was nothing in 
the statement derogatory to himself or to the three Senators 
named, who had a perfect right to oppose any piece of legisla- 
tion by means of any argument which they might hope to 
make effective. Admitting, however, that Mr. Lopce may 
have deemed it his duty to bring the statement read by Senator 
TittMAN to the President’s knowledge forthwith, we do not 
think that a wise friend would have transmitted verbatim to 
the Senate the President’s violent denunciation of a par- 
ticular assertion as “an unqualified and a deliberate lie.” Not 
only is such language grossly unparliamentary, but it is 
peculiarly disgraceful when uttered by a President who is not 
amenable to discipline at the hands of the Senate. It was 
Senator Lopcr’s duty to recognize the fact, and to withhold 
Mr. Roosrevett’s vehement repudiation of what he supposed to 
be the purport of ex-Senator CHANDLER’s statement, until it 
could be put in parliamentary phrase. So much for the issue 
of veracity between the President on the one hand and ex- 
Senator CHANDLER on the other. 


As for the charge of bad faith imputed to the President, 
for announcing to newspaper correspondents his approval of 
the ALLISon amendment before giving notice of his change of 
purpose to Mr. Tinian, we certainly think that the South 
Carolina Senator had just cause for complaint. Mr. Roosr- 
VELT may have inferred from Mr. Batey’s speeches that the 
Senator from Texas doubted the constitutionality of an at- 
tempt to limit the reviewing powers of a United States circuit 
court; or, after weeks of effort, apparently effectual, the 
President may have arrived at the belief that the attainment 
of even a bare majority of one for an amendment restricting 
the reviewing powers of the court was hopeless. Nevertheless, 
it seems to us that, before making his conclusion public, Mr. 
Roosrvett should have made it known to Senator TILLMAN, 
to whom he unquestionably had made overtures for cooperation 
through ex-Senator Crannter. As for the insinuation made 
by two newspapers, published respectively in Chicago and New 
York, that the President’s cavalier treatment of Mr. TitLMAN 
may have been due to a discovery that Senator BamLey was 
disloyal to the antirailroad combination, and meant to leave 
him in the lurch, there is plainly no foundation for it. At 
no time did Mr. Battery make any secret of his doubt whether 
Congress is competent to limit the powers of the Federal 
courts, but he would have been willing to leave that question 
to the determination of the United States Supreme Court, 
and in all ways to further government regulation of .railroad 
rates to the best of his ability. 


Why has the President’s announced determination never 
again to converse with certain Senators except in the presence 
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of a stenographer evoked no remonstranece from the Capitol? 
Must we assume that the proposal is mutually agreeable ¢ 


The scandals brought out by the investigation of the trans- 
actions of life-insurance companies in the State of New York 
are beginning to seem insignificant when compared with the 
revelations of corruption on the part of railway officers, made 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, which, during the 
week ending May 19, was engaged in probing the methods of 
doing business practised by the Pennsylvania Railroad. The 
employees, who up to May 19 the commission had already been 
discovered to have accepted coal-company stocks from shippers 
desiring discrimination, comprised the general superintendent 
of transportation; the general superintendent of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad division between Philadelphia and Pittsburg; 
the general superintendents of the Buffalo and Alleghany 
division and the United Railways of New Jersey division; 
the freight-train master of the Pittsburg division; and the 
train-master of the Tyrone division, the chief car-clerk and 
car-distributor, the chief motive-power clerk, and the chief 
clerk to the superintendent of the Pittsburg division, while 
other officers and employees of the road, shown to be at least 
interested in coal companies or to have assisted in their 
organization, included an assistant to President A. J. Cassatt; 
another assistant who is president of the New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Norfolk Railroad; and Mr. R. K. Cassartr, who is 
vice-president and Eastern manager of the Keystone Coal and 
Coke Company. We are not surprised that the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger and other trustworthy reflectors of sound public 
opinion in Pennsylvania express disgust at the dragging down 
into the mire of the name of the greatest railway corporation 
in the world, and astonishment that the officials of high posi- 
tion and grave responsibility, who have testified unblushingly 
to the acceptance of enormous gratuities, should have been 
engaged in so disloyal and contemptible a traffic. 


the Interstate 
convic- 


While the disclosures actually made to 
Commerce Commission were enough, the 
tion is growing that they are suspected to be but the 
symptoms of evils, compared with which the offences ac- 
knowledged are but peceadilloes. Of ominous significance, 
for instance, was Vice-President PuGu’s admission that the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company has habitually used its own 
discretion as to the facilities granted to the owners of coal- 
lands along the lines of the railway, practically deciding who 
should be allowed to do business and who not, and what 
quantities of coal should be suffered to reach markets. The 
admission implied a systematic control over the price and 
volume of a commodity which is an indispensable factor in all 
industrial activities, and bore witness to an arbitrary and 
tyrannous dictatorship over all the industrial operations with- 
in the area of the railway’s influence that manifestly consti- 
tutes an outrageous infraction of American liberties. The 
Public Ledger is perfectly right in holding that the discoveries 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad corruption made during the 
week ending May 19 will give an immense impetus to the 
clamor for a rigorous government control of railways and 
other public-utility companies. We repeat that, in comparison 
with the effect upon the general welfare of the country, the 
disclosures in the life-insurance business and in other branches 
of high finance brought about through the late awakening 
of the public conscience and the reestablishment of higher 
stands of business morality are as nothing in comparison with 
the more recent revelations of corruption and tyranny on 
the part of transportation companies. 


serious 


One of the important incidents in the week ending May 19 
was the decision reached by the Senate Committee on Inter- 
oceanic Canals—the vote was 6 to 4—in favor of the sea-level 
type recommended by a considerable majority of the Board of 
Consulting Engineers invited by our Federal Executive to ex- 
press expert opinions on the subject. It remains, of course, to 
be seen whether the report will be adopted by the Senate and 
TIouse of Representatives. We may expect to see it opposed in 
both bodies by the friends of the President, if it be true that 
the committee’s decision is displeasing to Mr. Rooseveittr, who 
has announced that, unless otherwise ordered by Congress, he 
should proceed forthwith to construct an 85-foot-level lock 
canal. The rejection of the committee’s report would be tanta- 
mount to the assertion that, after the government has spent 


























great sums of money to secure the best technical and expert 
advice obtainable in the world, the choice of type is to be left 
to the non-experts who compose the Senate and House of 
Representatives, and by them, perhaps, to be determined with 
a bare majority of one in each chamber. No well-managed 
private corporation would proceed in such a way. The di- 
rectors, having got the best expert opinion available, would 
follow it. The President’s chief reason for preferring the 85- 
foot-level lock type to the sea-level type advocated by the con- 
sulting engineers is that the adoption of the former would en- 
able the canal to be built more cheaply and more quickly. He 
avows a hope that substantial progress may be made in the 
work during his administration. That is a legitimate aspira- 
tion, but we do not sce why it should not be fulfilled with one 
type almost as well as with another. If the sea-level type 
should be sanctioned during the present session of Congress, 
there is no doubt that substantial progress in construction 
will have"been effected before March 4, 1909. 


A commentator on the suggestion that Wooprow WILSON 
would be a good Presidential candidate for 1908 is troubled 
with,a new thought. It is this: 

As a rule the man who writes history is not regarded as pos- 

sessing the peculiar ‘characteristics of the politician which qualify 
him to make it in a government which derives power through 
popular acclaim. 
If it be true that the man who possesses the arts of the 
modern politician is the only man who is reasonably sure of 
suecess with the people of the United States, this republic has 
sunk to a very low political and social level. Moreover, if the 
people of the United States are so shallow that they can be 
led by the transparent wiles of the party leader, or hack, or 
tout,—whichever he may be,—to prefer the man who is seek- 
ing place for his own or his party’s gain, to a man who has 
the wisdom and the knowledge of a statesman, they are in so 
bad a way that some one, for them, ought to» considey 
seriously the propriety of their surrendering the right to 
govern themselves. 

The assumption, however, is untrue, and, no one so com- 
pletely demonstrates this in his own person as the present 
President of the United States. Has he arrived, as the French 
say, by a resort to the usual or characteristic arts or tricks 
of the politician? ITe may be a politician, but are his prac- 
tices characteristic of the class? He has triumphed by force 
of his reputation. One may believe or disbelieve in the sound- 
ness of the character on which this reputation is based, but no 
one can reasonably doubt the existence of the reputation. Nor 
will any one believe that Mr. Roosrvett’s chances were im- 
paired by the fact that he is the historian of the “ Winning of 
the West.” The fact is, of course, that the writing of history, 
if it be good writing and good history, is just one more evi- 
dence of the historian’s possession of that kind of knowledge 
which is most useful to a practical statesman, that is, to a 
statesman whose theories, whose expedients, whose legislation 
and conduct, are based upon a knowledge of the laws of 
political science and of human experience. CLARENDON was a 
great statesman and a great historian. Bacon was a defender 
of the liberties of the commons before those liberties were 
firmly established, and his illuminating history of Henry VII. 
did not make him less the statesman. MacauLay poured out 
his Liberal eloquence in the House of Commons, and in his 
splendid story of the reign of Wituiam III. Joun Mortey is 
a no less efficient Secretary for India, and no less qualified 
as a practical member of the House of Commons, because he 
can write in strong and lofty English of GLApsToneE and of the 
political events in which he has participated. James Bryce is 
a practical legislator as well as the historian of the Holy 
Roman Empire. Our own historians have not often filled or 
sought publie place, but BAncrort was a worthy administrator 
in the cabinet, and also a successful diplomat, while it is one 
ot the pleasantest of the ambitious thoughts of THEODORE 
RoosEvELT that he, too, is a historian. 


The opinion which we have quoted is in need of revision. 
The proof is antagonistic to it. Knowledge of history, and 
ability to write it, are entirely consistent with the possession 
of a genius for practical statesmanship, while, it may be well to 
point out, the “characteristics” of the ordinary politician 
rather suggest the lack of statesmanlike ability and training. 
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Besides, the history of democracies show that the people are 
not prejudiced against learning and scholarship. We have 
the evidence of this at home, while the testimony of English 
constituencies to the same purport is abundant to-day, as it 
has been for centuries. 


On May 1S the Duma, or popular branch of the new-born 
Russian Parliament, adopted an address responsive to the 
speech from the throne, an address likely to figure among the 
most memorable declarations of independence ever made by 
the spokesmen of a great people. The document is as remark- 
able for dignity and self-restraint as it is for the breadth and 
firmness of its demands. Thrusting aside as of no va- 
lidity the so-called “ Fundamental Law,” issued May 7 on the 
Czar’s sole authority, the Duma asserted for itself the full 
powers of a parliament charged with the government of an 
empire. It directed its Speaker, or President, Mr. Muromrt- 
ZEFF, to request the Ozar to recognize the root-principle that 
no new taxes shall be levied without the consent of Parlia- 
ment. It is obvious that, with this concession, the supreme 
power would pass at a stroke’ from the Autocrat to the people. 
Coordinate demands were to the effect that budgets, or projects 
of taxation accepted by the Duma, shall not be altered by a 
non-representative body, such as the Council of the Empire 
manifestly is; and that the Duma, or its executive committee, 
shall have control of all loans. That is to say, the first Rus- 
sian assembly, which can fairly be described as representative 
of the people, has, within ten days after its birth, demanded 
that decisive power over the purse which it took the English 
House of Commons centuries to acquire. Other features of 
the address were a demand for equality of rights, without dis- 
tinction. of sex, nationality or religion, which, naturally, 
would be ‘supported with enthusiasm by Poles, Jews, and 
Letts; and, secondly, a demand, inserted at the last moment, 
of amnesty for all crimes committed from religious or po- 
litical motives, as well as for agrarian offences. 





A mistake which may have far-reaching and deplorable, if 
not fatal, consequences, was made by the vacillating Czar 
when on Saturday and Sunday (May 19-20) he refused an 
audience to Mr. Muromtzerr, the President or Speaker of the 
Duma, who had been delegated to present to the sovereign 
the address expressing respectfully its hopes atéd- wishes. In 
the tremendous political, social, and economical crisis with 
which Russia is threatened to-day—a crisis in which not only 
the lives of the present sovereign and his family, but the 
existence of the Romanorr dynasty, are at stake—it was of 
obvious and urgent moment to restore or create a current of 
sympathy and mutual confidence between the Czar and his 
people’s representatives. The long-headed leaders of the Con- 
stitutional Democrats, who had managed, not without great 
difficulty, to control the excited assembly, offered Nicuo.as II. 
a great opportunity for propitiation and _self-fortification, 
when they caused the legitimate requests embodied in the 
address to be clothed in deferential and conciliatory words. 
If 4 menace was conveyed by the document, it lay in the facts, 
not in the language. Under the circumstances, we must 
regard the Czar’s refusal to permit President MuromtTzerr to 
deliver personally what was in substance a petition of subjects 
thoroughly aroused, but not yet implacably irritated, as an 
act of, suicidal folly. It may not yet be too late for the 
blunder to be corrected, but, at the hour when we write, there 
is no sign of an effective movement in that direction. 





Felicitations to our successful townsman, Mr. Joun D. 
Rockereuier, the well-known. dealer in oils and by-products, 
whose store is at No. 26 Broadway. The distinguished 
merchant announces cheerily that at last he has acquired 
riches—not in ordinary lucre, although incidentally business 
seems to be good and the clerks active, but in the form of a 
rejuvenated digestive apparatus. For many years he suffered 
from dyspepsia, but strict attention to diet has effected a cure, 
and that glum feeling has wholly disappeared. The happy 
outcome is corroborated by our enterprising neighbor, the 
Times, one of whose active reporters went to meeting last 
Sunday. After the service—but let the reporter continue: 


Mr. RocKEFELLER remained in his pew, shaking hands with men 
and women who greeted him, smiling and chatting pleasantly. 
He went over to the choir loft and reached up his right hand to 
clasp that of the basso, whose part in the offertory duet he had 





















































































The singer seemed pleased, waited 


evidently enjoyed a great deal. 
for him in the entrance of the church, and strolled with him in 
the sunshine. Few of the congregation lingered. Mr. ROCKEFELLER, 
at the entrance to the last aisle on the west side of the church, 
and the pastor, at the other end at the foot of the pulpit, were 
about the only persons remaining save three young men near the 


entrance. Seeing them, Mr. ROCKEFELLER went over to them, smiled 
pleasantly, and extended his hand. They each shook hands, and 
one of them said that Mr. RocKEFELLER seemed in splendid health. 
He stood erect, his broad shoulders almost as straight as those of 
an athlete, and his face showing a splendid color. 

“Yes?” answered Mr. ROCKEFELLER, seemingly pleased at the 


comment. 
“ Would you care to say anything about the resignation of your 


pastor ?” 
E “ Oh 

“T’m from the Times,” explained the reporter. 

“ Tribune,” laconically said the second in the group. 

“ World,” explained the third. 

Then Mr. RocKEFELLER put his hand on the shoulder of one of 
the reporters, smiled kindly upon the three, and said, 

“ You know, I never talk.” 
While dyspepsia reigned in his vitals, Mr. RockEFELLeR would 
have been annoyed, but now he was genial and pleased—and 
so were the reporters, with whom, as a class, we hear, Mr. 
RocKEFELLER is becoming a prime favorite. 
There is no likelihood that our great oil-merchant will ever 
be able to derive the satisfaction of effervescent introspection 
enjoyed by our most famous steel-manufacturer, but he has 
made a fine start towards contentment. It may safely be set 
down as a certainty that 2 man whom those non-respecters of 
persons and position who write the newspapers get to like is a 
pretty good sort. 


Under the’ considerate caption, “ Colonel Warrrerson’s Soft 
Answer,” the Hartford Cowrant prints the following: 

Colonel Henry WATTERSON was recently quoted in the editorial 
pages of Harper’s WEEKLY as predicting that Mr. Hearst “ will 
control the next Democratic national convention.” He says in his 
own paper that he never predicted anything of the kind, and adds: 
“As the young man who compiles the ‘pert paragraphs’ for 
Harper’s has an entire week in which to do an hour’s work, he 
might at least take the trouble to get his facts right, and spare 
himself the rather invidious distinction of hanging an impudent 
comment to a false statement.” 


We hasten, by telephone, to assure the American public that 
the item aforesaid respecting Marse Hernry’s alleged predic- 
tion was a wilful, deliberate, malicious, and unqualified false- 
- hood, and that the writer thereof is a wilful, deliberate, 
malicious, and unqualified liar. 





A special cablegram to the World-—now our leading society 
journal by marriage—records a disquieting instance of foreign 
disapproval which must not pass unheeded. The ebullition 
emanates from “a picturesque French writer,” who scornfully 
-deplores the failure of an American yachting party in Venice 
to manifest suitable emotion. Gently translated, thus: 

On the still waters in the moonlight a thousand lanterns throw 
a sudden glow on barques and gondolas as they pass, flaming 
from tip of mast to the water-line. In the distance St. Mark’s 
gleams and the Palace of the Doges remembers its ancient splen- 
dors. We are in a fairy-land of ancient beauty. 

But upon the great yacht Nahma, a floating palace of unheard- 
of luxury, lounge, with their hands in their pockets and bored 
to death, the guests of Mrs. Ropert GOELET. They make no move- 
ment, and never even turn their heads to see the wonders that 
pass before their weary eyes. They are morose blasés, and noth- 
ing can move them in their perfect evening dress. 

The liveried flunkies hold respectfully aloof and are not more 
susceptible to the seduction of Venice by moonlight than are 
their employers, the weary, dreary guests of the yacht Nahma, 

It becomes increasingly difficult to please our foreign cousins. 
It is not so long since they were in a state of continuous dis- 
gust over the somewhat pretentious manner in which some of 
our countrymen scattered recently acquired dollars along their 
paths of travel. It was all so vulgar, complained our cousins, 
and not, we fear, occasionally without justification. It is with 
a shock, therefore, that we—or rather that segment of our 
general community which constitutes high society—encounter 
criticism for going to the other extreme. To be regarded as 
loud and coarse was bad enough in all conscience, but to be 
held up to the scorn of the civilized world as morose blasés is 
heart-breaking. Pray, what would ALpHonsE have? In what 
way should the solemnly clad masculine trailers on board the 
yacht have comported -themselves? True, they might have 
“turned their heads,” but why, so they were looking at things 
proper to be seen, if the effort were laborious? Mayhap they 
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We are glad of it.. 


should have done a keckwauck while dodging silvery moon- 
beams as they fell in hunks upon the deck, or possibly only 
barked or yawped soulfully, but we trow that even-so doing 
would not have disarmed the impatient criticism of ALPHONSE. 
And the liveried flunkies!’ Why abuse them for holding “ re- 
spectfully aloof”? They were not paid to be jocular and 
familiar with their employers; and had they been, would not 
ALPHONSE have grown yet more fitful? No; we cannot admit 
the validity of the indictment. The guests may have been—- 
indeed, probably were—“ weary and dreary,” but apparently 
they were minding their own business and assuming to enjoy 
themselves in exact conformity with the requirements of 
their intellectual capacity. So why complain, ALpHonse? If 
you didn’t like it, all you had to do, as we occasionally observe 
over here, was to get off the yacht. 


Professor Booker T. Wasuincton, being politely interrogated 
by Congressman Sims, of Tennessee, as to whether negroes 
ought to be called “negroes” or “members of the colored 
race,” has replied that it has long been his own practice to 
write and speak of members of his race as negroes, and when 
using the term “negro” as a race designation, to employ the 
capital “N.” “Rightly or wrongly,” he says, “all classes 
have called us Negroes. We cannot escape from that name 
if we would. To cast it off now would be to separate ourselves 
to a certain extent from our: history.” Mr. Sims objected to 
the wording of a bill which provided that of nine persons 
composing the Poard of Education in Washington, three 
should be of “the colored race.” “The colored race,” he 
thought, would include Chinese, Japanese, Indians, and 
others. He wanted the bill to be definite and to read “ three 
negroes.” Professor WASHINGTON supports him in that de- 
mand. Negro is no more a word of disparagement than Jew. 
There are those who think it polite to speak of Jews as 
Hebrews. Jew, Hebrew, Israelite, all mean the same thing, 
but Jew is the most distinguished of them. 


The Harvard overseers voted, 15 to 9, to give intercollegiate 
football another trial this year. The average age of the over- 
seers who voted “no” was about sixty-seven. All of them 
were residents of Massachusetts. The fifteen overseers who 
voted “ yes ” included three New York men, one from Seattle, 
one from Philadelphia, and one from Washington. Their 
average age was fifty-three. The suspension of sentence on 
Harvard intercollegiate football is therefore due to the younger 
overseers, and the whole of the majority in favor of it came 
from outside of Massachusetts. 


We are a restless people. Every thin woman longs to be fat. 
Every fat woman wants to grow thin. Every town man longs 
for the time when he can retire to the quiet of the country, and 
every farmer hopes to some day quit work and move to town, 
where he can take life easy. Country newspaper men would like 
to try their hand on a city daily. The fellows on the big dailies 
dream of a time when they can own a paper of their own. In 
youth we long for maturity, in age we yearn for the happy days 
of childhood.—Sedgwick (Kan.) Pantagraph. 


Maybe that is why we get on in the world. 


The Supreme Court of Indiana has decided that a man may 
smoke cigarettes in Indiana without violating the law, and 
may even import them from other States if he does not intend 
to sell them. Literary activities in Indianapolis can now 
proceed in the open, and perhaps some gifted Hoosier will find 
time to expound to us by what psychological processes the 
Middle West has attained to its extreme antipathy to cigar- 
ettes. Here on the borders of the effete we still look upon 
them as mere ordinary coffin-nails, bad for boys, but not par- 
ticularly fatal to grown-ups. Are we hardier than the Hoosier 
folk, or merely less ambitious to be good ? 


The editor of Harrer’s WEEKLY and the architect of the bright- 
est paragraphs that have ever illuminated the pages of that in- 
teresting publication, is of the opinion that the Hon. CHARLES W. 
FAIRBANKS, of Indiana, will be the next Republican candidate for 
the Presidency of the United States. There is a chance, however, 
that Coionel Harvey’s wish is the parent of this rather remark- 
able expression. Colonel Harvey is looking around for a Repub- 
lican Presidential candidate who could be beaten by. Wooprow 
Witson. And of course Mr. Fatrsanks “looks good.”—La Crosse 
( Wis.) Chronicle. 


There are others. 




















The President, the Congress, and the People 


Now that the first session of the Fifty-ninth Congress is draw- 
ing to an end, it is a matter of interest to look back and ask our- 
selves whether the Federal Executive and the Federal legislature 
now stand higher or stand lower in popular esteem than they stood 
a year ago. We need not point out of what vital moment it is to 
the efficiency and perpetuation of our existing political institutions 
that the confidence of the people in its executive and legislative 
representatives should not be deeply and permanently impaired. 
Our Federal Constitution cannot be easily or quickly changed; in 
the course of eleven decades there have been but fifteen amendments. 
If a tidal wave of discontent, however, should sweep over the coun- 
try, the present Federal organic law might be changed from top to 
bottom, as its predecessor was changed in 1787-8. A method is 
provided by the Constitution itself. All that would be needed for 
the purpose would be concurrent action on the part of the legis- 
latures of two-thirds of the States. On their concurrent appli- 
cation, Congress “ shall” call a convention for proposing amend- 
ments, none of which need be specified in advance, which amend- 
ments shall be valid as parts of the Constitution when ratified by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the States, or by conventions in 
three-fourths thereof, as the one or the other mode of ratification 
may be prescribed by the Congress. Among experts in constitu- 
tional law there is an agreement of opinion that a convention called 
in this way would have powers as plenary as were those arrogated 
by the Philadelphia convention of 1787. There seems to be nothing 
which such a convention might not do, provided, of course, its acts 
were ratified in the mode prescribed. It might transform our 
federative into a unified republic, like that of France; it might 
make the Federal judiciary elective for a term of years to be fixed 
by statute; it might subordinate all State legislation to acts of 
Congress; it might transform the President into a dictator for 
life or a hereditary emperor; or it might reduce him to the status 
of an ephemeral appointee of the Federal legislature, such as was 
the President under the Articles of Confederation, and such as is 
the President of Switzerland to-day. We add that such a conven- 
tion could annihilate all the safeguards of the individual rights 
of property which are embedded in the existing Federal organic 
law. So long as public sentiment is not profoundly and universally 
stirred, it is, of course, improbable that a convention called by two- 
thirds of the States would use its plenary powers to make revo- 
lutionary proposals; and it is far more improbable that, upon 
mature reflection, such proposals would be adopted by the legis- 
latures or conventions of three-fourths of the States. Yet he must 
be a careless observer of recent events who fails to recognize in 
them the signs of a tremendous awakening of the popular con- 
science, and of an inflexible determination to reestablish the old 
standards of right conduct in public and private life. Such an 
observer must also strangely underrate the intelligence and the 
character of the American people if he imagines that, once convinced 
that their purposes are thwarted by their executive, legislative, or 
judicial representatives, they will omit to seize the instrument of 
revolutionary reform which the Federal Constitution offers. It is 
always, of course, impossible by the trammels of a written consti- 
tution to hinder a great nation from shaping its own destiny. The 
fetters that cannot be unlocked by law can always be snapped by 
violence. It is in America our happy lot that no resort to brute 
force is needed for the accomplishment of revolutionary changes; we 
repeat that, if the changes are desired with fervor and with a close 
approach to unanimity, we have been provided in advance with 
channels through which our wishes may be fulfilled in peaceful 
and constitutional ways. 

We believe that if a man more docile to the control of political 
machines and less sensitive to the significance of popular convic- 
tion and popular emotion than is 'TnkopORE ROOSEVELT had been 
the tenant of the White House for the last four years—and that 
if the Senate had not shown a tardy, though at last a lively, 
comprehension of the gravity of the threatened crisis—the startling 
revelations of gross and cynical corruption in public and private 
life which have been repeated with cumulative force would have 
brought us within a hair’s breadth of a political revolution, which, 
finding expression through a national convention called by two- 
thirds of the States, might not have been guided exclusively by 
wisdom, but might have been carried to deplorable lengths. That 
we seem to have escaped a convulsion by which the fundamental 
principle of individual ownership might have been imperilled we 
owe mainly to the timely and resolute interposition of President 
RooseveLT on behalf of reformative legislation, but for which, in 
our judgment, Congress might not have provided remedies adequate 
for evils which were exciting the masses of the people to the pitch 
of exasperation. We are no indiscriminate admirers of the present 
Chief Magistrate, as we have often shown. We have always recog- 
nized that he has the failings which constitute the inseparable 
lining of his good qualities. We point out in this number of the 
WEEKLY that his impulsive temperament sometimes leads him 
astray, as in his hasty and too vehement contradiction of a state- 
ment. read by Mr. TILLMAN in the Senate. We think, however, that 
history will recognize that his impulses are almost always good, 
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and that, at all events, his deliberate and controlling purposes are 
lofty and righteous. It may be true, as ex-Senator CHANDLER is 
reported to have said in an interview, that the HEPBURN-TILLMAN 
bill, should it emerge from the conference committee in its present 
form, would still fall short of providing the safeguards which the 
public interests require, but the ex-Senator does not deny that it 
would represent a great improvement on the existing antitrust 
and antirebate legislation, as this has been interpreted by the 
United State Supreme Court. The truth was stated with a candor 
that did him honor by Senator TILLMAN when he said that although, 
in his opinion, the bill whereof he is one of the sponsors might have 
been improved, he considered it a substantial victory for the peo- 
ple—a victory, he added, which, in his judgment, could never have 
been achieved but for the personal and unremitting influence ex- 
erted by the President. Such being the testimony rendered even 
by those who have no reason to regard Mr. RoosevELT with any 
special kindness, we cannot doubt that the verdict of the country 
will be that in the matter of government regulation of railway rates 
the President has proved himself a good and faithful servant. 

We pass to the question whether in popular respect and confi- 
dence the two Houses of the Federal legislature stand respectively 
higher or lower than they stood a year ago. There is thus far no 
reason to believe that the House of Representatives is regarded 
with any more or any less approval than was its predecessor in the 
Fifty-eighth Congress. The members of the Lower House have a 
second time declined to recognize that the business of a deliberative 
assembly is to deliberate, and, as the direct and latest spokesmen 
of the voters, have conceived themselves bound to reflect with 
mirrorlike fidelity and with almost clectric promptitude what they 
conceived to be the views and wishes of their constituents. Not 
thus would their whole duty be fulfilled, even in the eyes of the 
voters themselves, if our Federal legislature were unicameral, 
like that of Greece, Servia, Bulgaria, and Norway. Then they 
would justly be expected to inquire whether the popular views and 
wishes were sound and meritorious, and whether they could be 
harmonized with the Constitution, as that instrument has been 
construed by the United States Supreme Court. As things are, 
both political parties in the House of Representatives vied with 
each other in efforts to give quick and full fruition to what was 
believed to be the popular desire, and only an infinitesimal minority 
can be said to have discharged a really deliberative function when 
the Escu-TownseEnp bill was passed in the winter of 1904-5, or 
when the Hersurn bill was carried with vertiginous rapidity about 
four months ago. In both instances, to all intents and purposes, 
the deliberative function was abdicated by the House of Representa- 
tives in favor of the Senate. It is well known that the Senate 
declined to do business in a hurry. It postponed action on the 
Escu-TowNSsEND bill, and appointed a committee to investigate 
during the ensuing summer the conditions complained of, for which 
the measure named was alleged to be a remedy. When, impatient 
of delay, the new House of Representatives passed the HEPBURN 
bill, the Senate insisted upon examining the second proposal with 
minute and patient vigilance from the double view-point of ex- 
pediency and constitutionalism. If the four months devoted os- 
tensibly to this inquiry had provoked and justified the impression 
that the real purpose of the Senate was not to improve the measure 
from both view-points named, but to cheat the people of any 
remedy whatever for the grievances under which they smarted, the 
reputation of the Senate would have been seriously clouded, and 
it may be that its usefulness would have been near an end. Such 
a regrettable eclipse of the Senate’s authority has happily been 
avoided by the ultimate recognition of its duty to construct a 
measure which should be acceptable not only to the United States 
Supreme Court, but to the people at large, who feel themselves to 
have been the victims of grave abuse. By the final creditable 
discharge of that high duty, the Senate undoubtedly went far to 
reclaim the place which it once occupied and ought always to occupy 
in the popular esteem and confidence. 

We have here tried to outline the respective positions that would 
be occupied, respectively, in the eyes of the American community 
if the HEpBuRN-TILLMAN Dill should be ratified by the House of 
Representatives in the precise form given to it by the Senate, and 
should thus, having received the President’s signature, which it 
would be sure of, be placed upon the register of laws. As we go 
to press, the bill is lying on Speaker CANNon’s desk, and it is as 
yet uncertain what disposition will be made of it in the House of 
Representatives. Tf it be sent to a conference committee of the 
two Houses the outcome of the joint deliberations cannot be fore- 
seen with certainty. It may be that the conferees on the part of 
the House, acting in conjunction with Senator TrmiMAN on the 
part of the Senate, may be able to improve the bill, but who knows 
whether the improvements would be accepted by the Senate? It 
may be, on the other hand, that two of the Senate conferees, acting 
in conjunction with one or more sympathizing delegates of the 
House, may be able so to mutilate the measure as to render it un- 
acceptable to the American people. On which side, while the bill 
is in conference, will Mr. Roosevett’s potent influence be thrown? 
We have been told to account no man happy till he is dead; and it 
might be equally prudent to refrain from passing any definite 


























judgment upon any piece of pending legislation, or upon those con- 
cerned in passing it, until it has been inscribed upon the statute- 
book. 





Retrospect 


WHat we call genius, as distinguished from talent, or learning, 
or accomplishment is really the power of strong appeal to the great 
masses of mankind. Probably the method of genius is simpler than 
it looks to the baffled outsider, who sees merely the effect, and is 
dazzled by the mystery. The genius seems to plumb deeper into 
his own nature to bring forth utterance, and at bottom all human 
beings are akin. It is the outer shells, the upper crusts, of our- 
selves that vary, and beneath these, in all of us, lie the same funda- 
mental longings and desires, the same hopes, the same griefs, the 
self-same destiny. All together, we hang poised between the two 
eternities of past and future, with the same questioning eyes set 
upon a distant goal, wavering between the solutions of endless 
dark and dustiness or endless growth in power and light. 

When Kipiine writes of the time-retired soldier man, whom he 
really uses to give expression to the mental attitude of the man of 
letters, weary with the ways of learning, and going to rest in the 
simplicity which is at the pinnacle of complexity, as the soldier 
goes home to his country, his mother, and his maid: 


O, I have come upon the books 
And often broke a barrick rule, 
And stood beside and watched myself 
Be’avin’ like a bloomin’ fool, 


he touches one of those fundamental depths to which all men glow 
a sudden assent. All of us who are given to retrospection, all but 
the most fatuous and satisfied, have “ stood beside,” and wondered 
by what inexorable fatality we were preordained, upon all the 
important occasions of life, to behave so like a “ bloomin’ fool.” 
The only consolation is to realize that others are very much less 
concerned about us than we are, and so the crassness of our conduct 
is mainly glaring to ourselves, and we can fairly well count upon 
no more cruel comment from our indulgent fellow man than a yawn 
or shrug of the shoulders. 

If one questions what it is that keeps up the strange division in 
us, this constant sense of a trembling shyness and hesitating in- 
capacity that speak and act, that is more humiliated by a fit of 
absent-mindedness or a social contretemps than by an actual un- 
kindness or injustice, and this quiet self that “stands beside” and 
smiles and judges, we find that we are in the habit of living only 
with a small part of ourselves. We let some quality take posses- 
sion of us and act for us, and when we call the real self, the 
whole, collected self to sit in judgment, it weeps, or at very best it 
smiles in amusement at the pitifulness of our coping with life, 
when vanity or self-consciousness, irritability or anger, holds us 
in sway and acts through us. 

There are many people whom we know through correspondence, 
through their work, through results, whom we profoundly admire, 
and.yet meeting them is a dangerous matter. We are so apt to 
find them pitifully human, after all. Then, again, there are people 
of whose living we can find no visible results adequate to the 
charm, the beauty, the wisdom of their daily course. We wonder 
why pictures and music and poems do not drop from them as they 
pass, so exquisite is the spirit with which they meet the circum- 
stances of the moment. Well, it seems to be a matter of collected- 
ness. “Men vary,” a sage said, “according to the swiftness of 
their responses to the infinite.” How much of one’s real self can 
a man collect on the spur of the moment and bring in to play at 
the badinage of a dinner-party? How much of the immortal spirit, 
the part which, in our serious moments, we actually deem worthy 
to endure beyond the threescore years and ten, can we put into 
fighting the wind and the mud, the whips and scorns and contume- 
lies of chance? How much of big serenity can we gather into the 
smile that accepts our inevitable failures? Men vary in greatness 
really in proportion as they can act from the whole self rather than 
the partial self. A sage, a genius, a great man habitually acts from 
the whole self. Prejudice, desire, inherited and habitual leanings, 
fear, are in abeyance to the whole self which “stands beside.” Its 
treasure is not of the earth, nor of time; it neither stands nor falls 
by the small happenings of the moment: it is not consumed by any 
sense of gain or loss. It has the serenity, aye, the gladsomeness, of 
the great Venite with which we open our lips on the seventh day 
when first we sing at Matins. It is the same confidence with which 
Pippa, on her holiday, carolled: 


God’s in His Heaven, 
All’s right with the world! 


This recollection, this holding of the casual and the temporal self 
to its immovable and everlasting part, is the secret of charm, the 
basis of judgment, the foundation for a sense of proportionate 
values, and the crowning gift of genius. 

Fancy the detachment of SHAKESPEARE! He lived apparently 
with zeal and interest the most commonplace of lives; he was an 
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actor, a playwright, a stage-manager, with somewhere at the back 
of all this activity the quiet to observe Portia and Rosalind and 
Beatrice going the primrose path of dalliance; he was a friend 
and a lover, concentrated and passionate to the point of giving the 
ultimate and unsurpassable expression to human love in the Son- 
nets, and yet had that child-like peacefulness and confidence which, 
in idle moments, become the familiar of Puck, Queen Mab, and 
Ariel: he conducted a small lawsuit, saved money, bought a coun- 
try house, and made himself a landed proprietor, while in the still 
watches his heart bled over the grief-stricken will-paralysis of 
Hamlet, or wandered at night through the raging storms with the 
mad old King. We look on and wonder how SHAKESPEARE could 
see and know the whole world of thought and feeling. By some 
strange and fortuitous combination of circumstances he was able to 
draw on the whole self. We all have Midsummer Night’s Dreams 
and Macbeths latent in us; if we hadn’t, we should not so thrill 
with delight when we find them, but our whole self is inaccessible. 
The beauty of SHAKESPEARE is, if our picture of him is true, that 
it was not only in the moments of secrecy and silence that the 
whole self visited him. He seems to have been eminently good 
company at the “Mermaid.” He seems to have taken himself 
so casually, that none of his contemporaries felt his miraculous 
superiority, so unselfconscious was he that he seems never to have 
attempted to rival the pompous BEN Jonson, Every now and 
then there appears some such complete human being on the stage 
of life, to remind men, probably, of what a whole humanity might 
be. SHAKESPEARE, in the sixteenth century, and in the thirteenth St. 
Francis, that blithe and exquisite spirit, living at one with his 
brothers.and sisters the sun and the wind, the moon and the 
stars, with an equal love for his little sisters the birds, who listened 
to him preach, and the ravaging wolf of Agobio, who could not 
resist the advance of so much beneficence and tenderness, and 
“when he was bid, came gently as a lamb and lay down at the 
feet of St Francis.” Thus it was evident that “the whole frame 
of the world was obedient unto the consecrated senses of the holy 
man.” There was no secret of joy hidden from him who knew 
that no earthly grief, wrath, insult, or buffeting could overcome 
him who possessed himself, and who had learned to suffer all 
things with patience and with gladness because beyond all temporal 
actions and sufferings he had united himself with the smiling 
beneficence of universal life. 





Personal and Pertinent 


Democrats have been carrying everything before them in the 
municipal elections in Nebraska, just to show, probably, what they 
can do when Mr. BRYAN goes away from home. 


Having heard from Iowa, Secretary SHAw is in position to ne- 
gotiate with any State that may want to adopt a favorite son 
for use in the next Republican national convention, 


Gorky and the Russian revolutionists of his type denounce 
Count WITTE as a rascal. The reactionaries hate him worse still. 
To the American observer it seems as if the Czar might profitably 
love him for the enemies he has made. 


The Democrats of Kansas have deposed Colonel “ Biri” Sapp, 
the State chairman cf the party, because he wears a silk hat. 
That, at least, is the excuse given by leaders of the party, but 
WILtiAM ALLEN WuHITE has long had Colonel Sapp slated in the 
list of the things that are “ The Matter With Kansas.” 


The Hartford Courant has recorded that Congressman CUSHMAN, 
of Washington (State), began his reply, on April 28, to Mr. WILL- 
IAMS’S tariff speech with a story “so coarsely blasphemous ” that 
the Courant was not willing to print it. The Courant is disgusted 
to find it set down in the Congressional Record that the story was 
received with “ prolonged laughter.” What the Record subscribers 
think of it does not appear. 


Report comes from Philadelphia that the Harvard football 
authorities used a postal ecard to sever football relations with the 
University of Pennsylvania. The U. of P. feels insulted. It is not 
known whether a slight was intended, or whether the official who 
sent the postal card was doing his best according to his lights, or 
whether the U. of P. has been the victim of a joker. Not all 
Harvard men are practised in the amenities. 

Senators MorGan and Petrus are announced candidates for re- 
election in Alabama. Senator Morcan will be eighty-three yeays 
of age and Senator Pettus eighty-eight when their terms expire, 
but no politician in Alabama is going to call attention to the fact. 
The venerable Senator Puan did that once, refusing to endorse Mr. 
Perrus for a United States judgeship because he was “too old 
for the place.” Prrrus retorted, “I am not too old to be Senator 
from Alabama, sir,” and the next Legislature sent him to Wash- 
ington in Senator Puan’s place. That was ten years ago, and the 
age limit has ever since been a tabooed subject among Alabama 
statesmen, 
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MURDER AS A LABOR WEAPON 


THE CRIMES THAT ARE LAID AT THE DOOR OF ORGAN- 
IZED LABOR IN THE MINING REGIONS OF THE WEST 
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CRIMINAL trial which is in many respects the most 
important ever held in this country is just beginning in 
the little town of Caldwell, Idaho, where five men are 
to be tried for murder and conspiracy to murder. The 
safety of free institutions is involved to a greater extent 

than was ever revealed by any criminal case in the land. The 
men are on trial, so far as the indictment reads, for the assas- 
sination of ex-Governor Frank Steunenberg of Idaho, a plain, 
honest-minded citizen, farmer, and banker, solely for revenge, be- 
cause Steunenberg, as Governor, had done his sworn duty and 
displeased the leaders of organized labor. 

But in reality, the men are on trial for as dastardly and far- 
reaching a murder conspiracy as any civilized country ever knew— 
a conspiracy to kill, not in : 
the name of liberty, nor to 
rid the earth of tyrannical 
rulers, nor for loot nor plund- 


Whether these accused members of the Inner Circle of the 
Federation of Miners are guilty or not, this fact is positive: 
there has existed a conspiracy to murder governors, judges, mine- 
owners, sheriffs, and others who espoused the cause of non-union 
labor in the last ten years in the. mining regiens of the Rocky 
Mountains, from Canada to Mexico. Men have been murdered, 
and marked for murder, for this offense. Some man, or set of 
men, have conspired to do this. The murders have been committed. 
The prcsecution will seek to show that leaders or members of the 
Western Federation of Miners had motive for these crimes. 

Note the extent and setting of the conspiracies. In the late 
nineties, when Steunenberg was Governor of Idaho, a strike of 
miners occurred in the Coeur d’Alene district. Non-union miners 
were brought in. A_ train- 
load of strikers went to Ward- 
ner, and dynamited the $300,- 
000 mill of the Bunker Hill 





er, such as pirates and robber 
bands have formed and car- 
ried out; a conspiracy not the 
outgrowth of family or per- 
sonal quarrels, such as have 
characterized the Mafia along 
the Mediterranean and the 
mountain feuds in this coun- 
try: no such conspiracy as 
these, but a conspiracy to 
murder by wholesale those 
who have been guilty of as- 
sisting. officially and other- 
wise, men to work when and 
where and for whom _ they 
chose, without the consent of 
organized labor—in_ other 
words, a conspiracy to murder 
for industrial reasons. And 
that in the land of a free 
people! 

The trial is to determine 
whether three of the five ac- 
cused men are martyrs, as 
hundreds of thousands of the 
devotees of organized labor be- 
lieve, victims of two inform- 
ers, self-confessed murderers; 
or whether they are mur- 
derers, the depth of whose 
infamy was never equalled 
before in any country, and 
only approached once in this 
country, when the Molly Ma- 
guires spread terror through 
the coal regions of Pennsyl- 
vania, in the early seventies. 
Nooses around the necks of 
eleven of the Mollies on one 








and Sullivan mine. Rioting, 
arson, and assaults followed 
to drive out the non-union 
men. Steunenberg, to keep 
the peace and prevent anarchy, 
called out the troops. More 
riots occurred, and the leaders 
of union labor and their fol- 
lowers to the number of more 
than 800 were confined in 
the famous “ bull pen ” in the 
district—whether justly or 
wisely, or not, has nothing to 
do with the case. Union la- 
bor lost the strike. Steunen- 
berg did what he considered 
his sworn duty to the State, 
and retired to private life, a 
respected and honored citizen. 
He was a marked man for 
his courage in office, and he 
was killed on the evening of 
December 30 last by a bomb 
planted at his gate by Orch- 
ard, who was, he says, to get 
$3800 for the job. 

After the Coeur d’Alene 
troubles came the famous 
Cripple Creek and Telluride 
strikes in Colorado, brought 
about, like the one in Idaho, 
by the Federation of Miners. 
That was lost, too, at a ter- 
rible expense of blood and out- 
rage, and a cost of millions 
to the State of Colorado 
through the ordering out of 
her entire State militia and 
their service in the field for 
fully a year. Arson, dynamit- 








day ended the career of that 
devilish band. They were 


to the gallows is the same 
man who to-day accuses the , 
leaders of probably the most \ 
powerful and thoroughly or- 
ganized labor-union in the country, 
Miners—all men of unusual intelligence 
—not only of the assassination of hone 
Frank Steunenberg, but of twenty-six othe 
a series of other crimes which include train-wr 
arson, and assaults of high and low degree. 
The men on trial are Charles H. Moyer, presiden 
ern Federation of Miners; William D. Haywood, secret of the 
organization; G. A. Pettibone, formerly a member of the Sipwae 
governing body of the order; Harry Orchard, a former mem 
who has confessed to the twenty-six murders, committed, he says, 
at the instigation of Moyer, Haywood, Pettibone, and others of 
the “Inner Circle” of the union; and Stephen Adams, who as- 
sisted Orchard in his awful work. Another member of the order 
supposed to have belonged to the so-called Inner Circle, L. J. 
Simpkins, has been indicted, but is a fugitive. The man who se- 
cured the confession from Orchard is the famous detective James 
McParland, who unearthed the crimes of the Molly Maguires. Adams 
has confessed, because, he says, he feared being made a scapegoat. 
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largely ignorant men. Frank Steunenberg, ex-Governor of Idaho, who was murdered, characterized that strike. 
The man who brought them it is charged, for Revenge Hundreds of miners were de- 
: . ported by the troops. The 


Governor of that State, James 

H. Peabody, was marked for 

slaughter. Two. members of 
the Supreme Court, Chief-Justice Gabbert and Justice Goddard, 
were also put on the death-list. D. H. Moffat, the millionaire 
mining and railroad man, was another tharked. victim. 

The murders did occur. Nineteen non-union miners were killed 
on the railroad platform at Independence, Colorado, one night. 
Orchard says he pulled the string which set off 100 pounds of 
dynamite beneath them by orders of the Inner Circle, the plot 
for which was hatched in Haywood’s rooms in Denver. Superin- 
tendent McCormick and Foreman Buck of the Vindicator Mine 
went one night to the sixth level and were blown to pieces. 
Orchard says he set the bomb by orders, but that it was placed | 
on the wrong level. It was planned to put it on the seventh 
level and kill fifteen or twenty non-union miners. 

An assayer~ named Merritt Walley was killed by a bomb in 
Denver. The bomb was. intended for Chief-Justice Gabbert. 
Arthur W. Collins, manager of the Smuggler-Union mine at Tel- 
luride, was shot in the back, through the window of his home. 
Vincent St. John, also a supposed member of the Inner Circle 
and a leader with Moyer and Haywood and Pettibone, is now in 















































































































Charles H. Moyer, President of the Western Federation of 
Miners, on Trial for Implication in the Murder of Steunenberg 


jail awaiting trial for that murder. J. W. Barney, a shift boss, 
was killed near his home. John Mahoney, a non-union miner at 
Telluride, was shot to death. Martin Gleason, a mine manager 
at Cripple Creek, outspoken in his advocacy of non-union laboy, 
went to his grave by assassination. Wesley J. Smith of Tel- 
luride was kidnapped and murdered. Six other miners were killed 
mysteriously in Telluride and their bodies disposed of in a lime- 
kiln. A mining engineer named Bradley was murdered by an 
explosion in San Francisco while on_his honeymoon. Orchard says 
he did it, as he did most of the others, by orders from Moyer and 
Haywood. 

To establish an alibi for the killing of the nineteen miners at 
Independence, Orchard left town the day: before with a man named 
Neville. Then he made a pretext for stealing back and killing 
the men. The next day Neville accused him of the crime. He ac- 
knowledged it. Neville had fears of arrest. He went to Nevada. 
It was feared that he would tell on Orchard. A man named Sapp 
was hired for $1600 to poison him and he was put out of the way. 
So much for the murders that have come to light. 

Three attempts were made to kill Governor Peabody of Colo- 
rado. Once Orchard says he and Simpkins planted. a bomb for 
him on a street. It was to be touched off by a wire as Mr. Pea- 
body passed the spot. A coal-wagon backed on the wire just as 
Peabody came along and put it out of working-order. Another 
time it was planned to shoot him in front of his home at night 
as he alighted from his carriage. As it happened, only the 
women of his family were in the carriage, and the Governor es- 
caped. Another time it was planned to decoy him home from a 
meeting in an automobile and kill him on the way. A man 
mysteriously warned him one afternoon of this danger, and again 
he was saved. 

Another assassination that failed, as has been indicated, was 
that planned for Chief-Justice Gabbert. He with Justice Goddard 
had offended the striking miners by decisions and strictures on 
the order. He usually crossed a vacant lot on his way to the 
court chambers. A bomb was planted and a satchel purse, with 
wires attached, was put on the ground. It was supposed that the 
. chief justice would pick up the satchel and set off the bomb. 

Judge Gabbert saw a friend near by that morning and joined 
him instead of crossing the vacant lot. It was the first time in 
months that he had deviated. from his custom. Another man 
came along, picked up the satchel, and was blown to bits. The 
explosives in the bomb were so arranged that when the satchel was 
picked up sulphuric acid would be spilled on them and set them 
off. Orchard says he set the bomb by orders. 

Justice Goddard escaped assassination through the slip of a 
pin. No one knew anything about it until Orchard confessed. 
He said a serew-eye wovld be found in Justice Goddard’s gate. 
Near by, he said, was a bomi A wire was attached from the screw- 
eye to a bottle containing sufpiraric ueid ‘When the gate was 

opened the string was to pull the cork of the bottle u1d spill 
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it over 100 giant caps. The bottle was planted five days before 
the time came to arrange the wire. ‘The acid had eaten the pin, 
so that when Justice Goddard passed through. his gate the pin 
and not the cork came out. 

When Justice Goddard was informed of Orechard’s confession he 
examined his gate and found the screw-eye. Then Adjutant 
General Bulkley Wells, of Colorado, scratched the earth until he 
found the wire and pin attached to the cork. Then he scraped the 
ground with great caution, and found the bomb exactly where 
Orchard said it was, and exactly of the description Orchard had 
given. 

The plan to kill D. H. Moffat was to drop a bomb from a window 
az he walked along the street. The plan was foiled by Mr. Moffat’s 
sudden departure for Europe. 

The most notable attempt at train-wrecking was on the night 
of November 14, 1903, when a train carrying Governor Peabody 
and about: 200 men and women to a ball in Victor, Colorado, from 
Cripple Creek, nearly plunged over the curve on a 300-foot em- 
bankment. A rail had been loosened. A friend of the engineer 
did not want his life lost, and warning was given to him to crawl 
along that part of the road. He did so, and probably saved a 
score of lives. 

The bomb method was finally used to kill Steunenberg. Orchard 
had watched his movements in Caldwell for months. Twice he 
tried to shoot him. One of these times was arranged, with dia- 
bolical ingenuity, for Christmas Eve, so as to cause his family 
the greatest possible suffering. It failed. Then Orchard planted 
his bomb, and on December 30 last, just before Mr. Steunenberg 
started for home at six o’clock, Orchard preceded him in the 
gloom down the street. As he passed the Steunenberg gate he 
dropped a newspaper, stooped down, adjusted his wires to the 
bottle of sulphuric acid, and passed on. Steunenberg opened 
his gate and set off the bomb. 

In a short time James McParland arrived. He went to work 
as a miner, as he had done in the coal regions of Pennsylvania 
thirty years ago. He is now sixty-two, and for many years has 
been the head of the Pinkerton forces in the mountain regions of 
the West, with Denver as headquarters. He adopted his former 
methods. He soon learned of the Inner Circle and of Orchard’s 
work. When the time came to strike he had Orchard arrested. 
The man was defiant. McParland had him put in solitary con- 
finement with plenty to eat and with good cigars, but with no 
reading-matter and not a person with whom he could talk. Sev- 
eral days of this unnerved Orchard. Then McParland came around 
and said to him: 

“This is a nice fix you have got yourself into, Orchard. What 
do you suppose that old mother of yours back in Pennsylvania 
will think when she reads about it?” 

“What do you know about my mother?” asked Orchard. 

“T have known all about you and your family since you were a 
boy,” said McParland, and then he went away abruptly. The 

















Secretary William D. Hayiwood, of the Western Federation of 
Miners, charged with Conspiring to Assassinate Steunenberg 








next day Orchard was eager to talk. He wanted to know what 
McParland knew of his people. Kindly and sympathetically 
McParland led him on. ‘They talked about Orchard’s early train- 
ing, about the Bible, and the verses Orchard learned at his mother’s 
knee, about there being a God, and a hereafter with its judgment 
seat. McParland exhorted him to repent of his sins, whatever 
they were. 

Orchard then broke down and confessed. Three days were 
occupied in writing it out. McParland says he told the truth, 
and all that is contained in this confession has actually been 
verified. 

Warrants were sworn out against Moyer and the others. It is 
asserted that they had scented danger and were preparing to flee. 
Be that as it may, they were arrested in Colorado—warrants 
for their extradition having been secretly obtained—and were at 
once rushed out of the State of Idaho without a hearing and with- 
out an opportunity to communicate with their families or friends. 
Their labor associates denounced it as kidnapping. They appealed 
to the Supreme Court of the United States to set them free. 
That body has refused a hearing of the matter until next October. 
Friends came forward to offer bail to almost any amount. 

Meantime Stephen Adams had been arrested. He was looked 
upon as a mere thug in the order, a man who would do the most 
brutal kinds of murder if necessary. No attention was paid to 
him in jail. No one offered to bail him out. McParland worked 
on him. Adams became convinced that he was to be made a 
seape-goat, and he told all he knew, according to McParland, 
corroborating Orchard. It is upon the testimony of these two 
self-confessed murderers that the case against Moyer and the 
others rests. Their testimony must be corroborated. McParland 
and the district attorneys say it can be done. 

As soon as the arrest of the men became known the members 
of the Federation of Miners began to raise money for their de- 
fence. The United Mine Workers gave $5000 and pledged more. 
Other labor organizations took it up and pledged money. The 
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socialists and radicals generally throughout the country con- 
tributed. Maxim Gorky, as soon as he arrived in the country, was 
induced to send a message of sympathy to the arrested men. 
Gregory Maxime, the other Russian revolutionist now in this 
country, has pleaded for them from the platform. The contribu- 
tion of the May-day meeting of socialists in New York and those 
in other cities were given to the defence, and the sums have so 
grown that it has been asserted that the miners would be able 
to raise $1,000,000 for the defence of their fellow members. 
Clarence 8S. Darrow, the well-known Chicago lawyer who repre- 
sented the United Mine Workers before the Anthracite Coal Com- 
mission, was engaged as the leading attorney for the defence, and 
half a dozen other lawyers of the West with interstate reputations 
have been hired to assist him. 

This is not the place in which to try these accused men. The 
chief concern of the country is that they shall have a fair, im- 
partial trial. One of the socialist orators at the May-day meeting 
in Grand Central Palace, New York, said that it was not Moyer 
or Haywood and the others who would really be placed on trial in 
Idaho. He said it would be the United States and its free in- 
stitutions. 

Fair-minded citizens will be willing to have this trial regarded 
as one of American institutions. No one wants them convicted 
unless the case be proved beyond reasonable doubt. If they be 
acquitted, well and good; if they be convicted, organized labor 
in this country will be dealt a staggering blow. To the long list 
of outrages that have been Jaid at the door of organized labor, 
whether justly or unjustly, will be added the most terrible of all, 
that of conspiracy to wholesale assassination for purposes of re- 
venge, and to assist an industrial cause. 

No matter how the trial ends, the God-given right, heretofore 
fostered under the free institutions of this country, of a man to 
work for whom and for what wage he pleases will undoubtedly 
be strengthened. Far-reaching murder conspiracies hereafter will 
dread to interfere with it. 

















The old House, now threatened with Destruction, where the Painter Romney spent his Boyhood 


PRESERVING A HISTORIC LANDMARK 


THE PAINTER ROMNEY’S ENGLISH HOME 


IDE-SPREAD interest is being taken in- England in the 

preservation of the boyhood home of the painter George 

Romney, at High Cocken, about two miles to the north 

of the town of Barrow-in-Furness. This house, where 

Romney passed the most impressionable period of his 
life, has been condemned as unsafe, and is about to be pulled 
down: but urgent efforts are being made by art lovers and anti- 
quarians to preserve it as an object of national interest. 

The cottage stands on high ground about two miles north of 
the town. John Romney, the painter’s father, bought the property 
in 1742, and a few years later installed himself and his family 
there. George, then a boy of eleven, assisted his father in his 
business as cabinetmaker, joiner, and wheelwright. The elder 
Romney aiso did a Httle farming, and it so happened that one 
of the laborers whom le employed, who was of a literary turn of 





mind, subscribed to a monthly illustrated magazine, in which 
young George took much interest. He used to copy the illustra- 
tions in chalk on the walls of the workshop, attempting to im- 
prove on them; and later he tried his hand at some sketches of 
his own. Gradually he acquired a local reputation, and it is said 
that crowds of idlers would come from far and near to see the 
drawings with which he covered the doors and walls of the shop. 
In 1755, when he was twenty-one years of age, Romney left: home 
to join the travelling portrait-painter Steele. 

The cottage stands on the edge of a steep cliff, part of a 
large quarry. The workshop, which was at the side of the house, 
is now in ruins, though part of the weli is still standing and 
may be seen in the photograph. The situation of the house is 
sheltered from the north and east, and commands an extensive 
view ove” ‘ile sea. 








































































NEW YORK’S FIRE 
HAZARD 


By EDWARD F. CROKER 
Chief of the New York Fire Department 

















T is the most natural thing in the world that such an appalling 
conflagration as the one which devastated San Francisco 
should arouse in the minds of New-Yorkers an eager inquiry 
as to the fire hazard of their own city. Within a very few 
years they have read of, or witnessed perhaps, disastrous fires 

in several American cities, and no doubt they have wondered over 
the rapid and unchecked progress of the flames. And after every 
one of these disasters, particularly since that which overwhelmed 
San Francisco, they have wanted to know whether New York 
stands in danger of being similarly fire-swept. A great many of 
them have asked me this. My answer, which I wish to be ac- 
cepted as that of a practical fire-fighter, is that it is my firm belief 
that there is very little danger of any fire getting beyond control 
in New York. To be a bit more forceful, I would say I do not 
think it possible that New York could be devastated by fire, and 
my reason for ‘the statement is based upon my knowledge of the 
efficiency of the New York Fire Department and the conditions 
under which it works. Of course I bar earthquakes as a considera- 
tion, because should the city’s water-mains be broken, as they were 
in San Francisco, the matter is taken instantly and entirely out 
of the hands of the firemen. Fire cannot be fought without water, 
and when water-mains go, the Fire Department might just as 
well retire and join the populace in watching the spectacle. So, 
New-Yorkers may, I think, rest entirely assured that so long as the 
water-mains last their city is safe from the destruction of any 
considerable part of it by fire. And even should the water-mains 
be broken, the city has a river at each flank which would permit 
the firemen to make a struggle fit for history. 

While I contend that wide-spread conflagration in New York is 


a most remote possibility, it must not be understood that I recede 
one step from the stand I have taken in regard to what I believe 
to be the city’s needs in the matter of protection against fire. 
Stating it broadly, I think New York should be equipped with 
more fire apparatus and that the number of firemen should be 
increased. It may be argued that the present force, men and 
appliances, can safeguard the city. Be that as it may, the city 
could be and should be more completely safeguarded. The present 
force in Greater New York numbers 3628 men, 165 engines, 55 
hook-and-ladder trucks, 7 fire-boats, and 4 water-towers. On Man- 
hattan Island the fire companies are not very widely separated, 
which is an obvious factor of efficiency, but there should be more 
of them in each district. It is axiomatic that the larger the 
fighting force the more quickly is the fire put down and the general 
risk minimized. If, for example, the present force can extinguish 
a fire in four hours, why not increase the force and extinguish it 
in two hours? It is a question of the factor of safety. New York 
has a substantial factor of this character, but when one reckons 
with fire, the most treacherous element with which man has to 
deal, the safety factor cannot be too great. 

In recent years fires have demonstrated that New York’s water- 
supply is not what it should be for fighting fires. Here again it 
is a matter of the factor of safety. Time and time again it has 
not been possible to obtain full pressure from the hydrants. It 
does not require much water, comparatively speaking, to extinguish a 
fire, remarkable as this may seem. The amount is hardly more than 
a drop when one compares it with the quantity which is wasted 
daily in the city. But during a blaze water is needed in volume 
and promptly, and that it is not to be so obtained accounts for the 
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A stubborn Fire on the Water-front. 


In the Foreground the “ New-Yorker,” the most powerful Fire-boat in the World, is aiding 


the Engines ashore 












hours which are sometimes required to stamp out a fire. It all 
goes back to the question: Why take four hours when the same 
thing could be accomplished in two? 

With the present pressure engines are not enabled to work to 
their full capacity. A steamer which is capable of discharging 
600 gallons a minute is, for instance, compelled to content itself 
with 300, and this is all wrong. I have long maintained that the 
fire-hydrants should be overhauled and many of them replaced 
with ones of more adequate type, and I am opposed to the use of 
hydrants by contractors, street-sprinklers, and _ street-cleaners. 
This may seem radical, but it is my view that the hydrants should 
be used by the Fire Department alone. Then, too, the present 
antiquated system of fire-alarm telegraph should be replaced with 
a modern system. We are using what is known as the old “ 1869 
type” of box, and many of the cables connecting the boxes with 
fire headquarters have been in their conduits since 1888. 

These, then, are a few of the recommendations I would like to 
see carried out in order that New York’s factor of safety may be 
increased. They are improvements which are necessary in view of 
the city’s constantly changing conditions, and its yearly increase 
in population and built-up area. 

To return to the first reason for my statement that the city is 
not in appreciable danger of an extended conflagration: it is 
recognized throughout the country that the New York Fire De- 
partment is the most efficient organization of its kind in the 
world. Its record makes this apparent.. In fact, the truth of it 
is demonstrated daily throughout the year. In Greater New York 
there are about 12,000 fires annually, an average, in all boroughs, 
of, say, thirty-two fires a day. Take, for instance, the records of 
the year 1903, which I happen to have at hand, and it will be seen 
that the actual number of fires to which the department. re- 
sponded in the Boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx—and I 
mean real fires, not false alarms nor indications of fire—was 6784. 
Of these all save 179 were confined to the structures in which they 
originated. This is a remarkable token of efficiency, because it 
means that in the case of 6605 fires there was not so much as the 
wooden window-casing of an adjoining building even scorched. 
Going further into figures, the records of the Fire Marshal show 
that in only four of these fires did the damage exceed $100,000. 
The total loss of buildings and contents was $4,164,958, with an 
average gross loss of $615 per fire. This shows, I think, not only 
what the department can do, but what it may be expected to do 
when fire confronts it. 

It must be said that New York has been most lucky in the matter 
of fires. The records show remarkably few instances of heavy 
losses since the Fire Department was organized in 1865, and when 
one is contemplating the city’s fire hazard one must take this 
fact into consideration. There have been, no doubt, countless in- 
stances in which fires would have spread disastrously had they not 
been fought by a skilled force. But the fact remains that, up to 
this time, no fire has been, for long, beyond the control of the 
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‘men to begin a determined fight at once. 










































firemen. This is due to the tactics which have for so many years 
been followed by the New York force, and which have gained-for it 
its reputation. The efliciency of the department lies mainly in an 
application of the very good rule that in order to thrash a man 
effectually, to your complete satisfaction, you must keep in front 
of him. You have to “go up against” a fire in the fullest mean- 
ing of that expression in order to deal adequately with it. -This 
means going up from the leeward, not the windward side. It also 
means getting into the thick of the smoke and, perhaps, being 
taken out unconscious—and then going back again. Sometimes it 
means going right into the fire and, perhaps, not coming back at 
all. But that is the enly way to do the thing. 

In every city there are, of course, zones of greatest danger, 
where a fire, even a small one, is a menace and must be fought 
with the utmost care, coolness, and determination to prevent it 
spreading. New York’s region of greatest danger, the one which 
demands the full resourcefulness of the Fire Department, is the 
wholesale district, the region of Worth, Thomas, Duane, and 
Church streets. There, I confess, we dread fires, and a first alarm 
must summon sufficient apparatus and a large enough corps of 
How thoroughly the 
hazard of the wholesale district is recognized may be appreciated 
when one learns that a third alarm from Box No. 162, whieh is 
at the corner of Greenwich and Vestry streets, summons twenty- 
nine engines, three hook-and-ladder trucks, three fire-boats, one 
water-tower, and seven chief officers of the department. And let 
me say that it would not take much to make a third alarm in that 
district necessary. It is the principle of the department that too 
great rather than too small a force shall be sent against a fire. 

In the down-town mercantile district, as I have said, the great- 
est care is exercised in dealing with fires, and throughout this dis- 
trict a single alarm usually calls out four engines and two hook- 
and-ladder companies; a second alarm e¢alls out eight engines and 
three ladder companies; a third alarm thirteen engines and four 
ladder companies; a fourth alarm, eighteen engines and five ladder 
companies, and a fifth alarm, twenty-four engines and six ladder 
companies. In the residential district, where there is much less 
chance of a fire spreading, a first alarm summons three engines 
and two hook-and-ladder companies; a second, seven engines and 
three ladder companies; a third, twelve engines and four ladder 
companies, and a fourth alarm, seventeen engines and five ladder 
companies. A score or more of the down-town fire-boxes bring 
out five engines on the first alarm, and five or more on each suc- 
ceeding alarm; one water-tower responds, as a rule, to first ur 
second alarms south of Fifty-ninth Street, and to second or third 
alarms, when occasion requires it, at any point south of the 
Harlem River; at least three fire-boats respond to alarms sent 
out from boxes near the water-front. The department chief at- 
tends all “third-alarm” fires in Greater New York; all second 
alarms in the Borough of Manhattan below Seventy-second Street, 
and all fires occurring at night near the wholesale region. 
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ahead of it and drench down 








The Result of Work in the School of Instruction. Rescuing a Tenant trapped in the Third Story 


of a Building 


Another section of the city which is accounted dangerous in the 
matter of fire is that along First Avenue from Twenty-third Street 
northward almost to Fifty-ninth. Several extensive fires have 
occurred here, and for hours on end the department has been put 
to it to win the fight. The wholesale drug and chemical district 
down-town is also a highly undesirable region for a fire to start 
in, but it does not present much of a problem so far as a spreading 
of the flames is concerned. 

New York is very fortunate in its geographical conformation. 
The two wide rivers flanking Manhattan Island rob a water-front 
fire of most of its terrors. In fact, I have no fear whatever of a 
fire along the water-front spreading into the city. Our seven fire- 
boats augmented by the engine companies can readily cope with 
an outbreak. 

The great down-town office buildings, the sky-scrapers, are, owing 
to their steel fire-proof construetion and the care with which they 
are guarded, a very slight problem to the Fire Department in the 
matter of providing an extensive fire. Owing to their great height 
it might be difficult to raise a great amount of water to fight a 
fire in an upper story, but there would be little about the build- 
ing to burn save the interior fittings of offices. 

The accounts of the San Francisco conflagration relate the per- 
sistent use of explosives in an attempt to check the fire. Fire 
cannot be fought with dynamite or other explosives. I am con- 
vinced of this. It does no good whatever to blow up a building, 
as an explosive simply lifts a building into the air and brings it 
down a mass of ruins. This 
offers the fire a mass of 





a flanking line of buildings, 
keeping them so wet that the 
fire could not attack them. 
As for the fire itself it would 
be left to burn. 

The heaviest fire losses in 


New York have occurred, 
and are, therefore, the more 
likely to occur, in the region 
west of Broadway ‘from 
Chambers Street to Twenty- 
third Street. This is the 
region we guard most care- 
fully. On the lower East 
Side the fires are more dan- 
gerous so far as human life is 
concerned, owing to the great 
number of tenement-houses 
which are packed with people 
from cellar to roof, and the 
narrowness of the streets. 
Fires are more numerous 
throughout the city- during 
the months of January, 
February, and March, as that 
is the time when people are 
most likely to build their 
hottest fires in stoves and 
grates, and learn the un- 
fortunate lesson of a defect- 
ive flue. It is not at all un- 
common in these months for 
the Fire Department to be 
called out to fight as many as 
forty or fifty fires in a 
single day. But the record 
for the year is always held by the Fourth of July, on which as 
many as 150 fires may reasonably be expected. 

Save during the snow period in winter the New York Department 
is remarkably prompt in its response to fires, and at least two 
deputy or battalion chiefs are present at all alarms. In the down- 
town district six or seven such oflicers are on duty when a fourth 
alarm has been turned in. At every alarm the horses in all single 
companies and in the first section of all double companies are at 
once hitched up, save at night, when the companies are summoned 
to their places beside the apparatus only on especially designated 
alarms. After a third alarm certain engines and hook-and-ladder 
trucks are moved from their quarters to other engine-houses to re- 
place those which have been hurried to the scene of fire. 

In order that the intelligent and courageous manner in which 
the men of the department go about their work shall be most 
effective, I have for many years urged the installation of a high- 
pressure fire-main system. These mains should extend throughout 
the most hazardous sections of the city, the water in them to be 
under sufficient pressure to yield a good stream directly from the 
hydrant. 

The separate fire-main system has already been authorized for a 





‘portion of the city, and it should be extended without delay 


throughout the hazardous sections. 

In conclusion let me repeat that I believe New York to be well 
protected from fire, but no city is so well protected that improve- 
ments should not be instituted. 





highly inflammable wreckage 
and gives the firemen much 
more of a task than _ they 
would have had if the build- 
ing had simply been _per- 
mitted to catch fire. The 
first use of explosives in 
fighting. a fire was made, I 
believe, in New York in 1835. 
A fire which eventually. de- 
stroyed 600 buildings on the 
lower East Side was in 
progress, and a detachment 
of marines from the Brook- 
lyn Navy-Yard with gun- 
powder blew down a number 
of houses, without, however, 
impeding the progress of the 
flames. It was in the win- 
ter, and, according to the ac- 
counts of the affair, the’ 
marines crossed the East 
River on the ice. This fire 
cost the city $12,000,000. 
Explosives were used during 
the Chicago fire of ’71, in Bos- 
ton in 1872, and in the 
Paterson, Baltimore, and San 
Francisco fires, but in none 
of them did they accomplish 
the purpose for which they 
were intended. In case a 
fire gained any sort of head- 











way in New York, the Fire 
Department would go blocks 
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HAT Great Britain is confronted with a most serious negro 

problem is indicated by news from many points in South 

. Africa, whether it be in Damaraland (more or less con- 

trolled by the Germans), the Cape Colony, the Transvaal, 

or that portion of Zululand now within the territorial 

boundaries of Natal. From all these points comes news of unrest 

among the natives, if not actual uprisings. The spirit militant 

stalks abroad, and the master white fears for the safety of his 
family, his property, and himself. 

Recent events in Natal and Zululand seem to indicate that the 
so-called rebellion is much more wide-spread than was anticipated 
and expected, and that the Zulus are rising en masse. They have 
much in their favor and much against them. In their favor are 
their thorough knowledge of their native land, its almost im- 
penetrable bushland, its lack of sustenance for the white soldier, 
and the Indianlike cleverness with which they fight. Against them 
are their lack of modern arms, and the limited amount of ammu- 
nition they possess or can obtain. There is also, however, the pos- 
sibility that some Kafir military genius may arise, that some per- 
son or nation, unfriendly to Britain, may supply arms to the 
natives. If, by one of those mysterious things known to history, 
the fever of revolt should spread to the warlike Matabele, to the 
brave Basutos, and to the minor nations, then the whites would 
be swept back toward the sea, crushed and annihilated, until by 
weight of better armament, and the white man’s superior brain, 
the conquest of Africa 
would begin again. 


* Another petty chief and forty followers have surrendered and 
paid the poll-tax,” reads the cablegram, followed by other equal- 
ly optimistic messages. An entirely different story is told, how- 
ever, by later news; how different can best be estimated by a 
Reuter press despatch to the London Standard, sent early in 
March, when the Natal uprising near Greytown had not yet as- 
sumed its subsequent proportions. After detailing the mobiliza- 
tion of 1000 men and their advance to Stanger, a settlement some 
sixty miles to the northeast of Pietermaritzburg, the capital, to 
move on Bambata, the chief of the insurgent indunas, the report 
states: 


Greytown is thrown into a state of alarm by the attitude of the 
natives. A report came that the chief, Bambata, was advancing on the 
town. The news was spread with all possible swiftness, and the in- 
habitants were summoned to laager in the town-hall. At the same 
time, all males were warned to turn out with rifles and ammunition, 
and be ready for immediate military duty. It may be imagined what 
hurrying to and fro there was, and what extraordinary scenes were 
brought about by this sudden and startling news. 

A large dance was going on at the residence of one of the chief 
citizens of the town, and the strange spectacle was seen of the men 
riding away from the house just as they were, in evening dress, with 
bandoliers slung across their chests, and rifles in their hands. It is 
only just to say that the horses were got out and the arms and car- 
tridges distributed in a wonderfully short time, the men competing 
with one another who should be first. All through the night the state 
of military watchfulness was kept up. Pickets were early thrown 
out, and remained on duty continuously. There was, however, ro 
attack. The town is now quieter, but a strong force of militia has 

been despatched. 





In conclusion, the 





There is little pros- 
pect of such a contin- 
gency, despite the crass 
stupidity with which 
Britain’s representa- 
tives are handling the 
native question. Thev 
have done all that 
man could do to har- 
ass, annoy, and alien- 
ate the native, through 
oppressive and use- 
lessly severe laws; 
through interference 
with his personal lib- 
erty; through neglect 
of his wants and 
needs. 

The exact status of 
affairs in Natal can- 
not accurately be 
judged at this dis- 
tance, for the unwrit- 
ten law of underesti- 
mating one’s possible 
enemy is yet in force 


in South Africa. 
Kruger’s price that 
“staggered humani- 


ty” has already been, 
not forgotten. per- 
haps, but overlooked. 

And yet, based upon 
previous experience 
with him, Britain 
should know that the 
average native is not 
to be despised, either 
as a foe or a friend. 
He can hate well, and 
he is capable of grati- 
tude, at least that 
portion of him which 
is not Hottentot nor 


Bushman. The cable 
news from Natal to 
London has all 


been roseate, akin to 
Buller’s while seeking 








correspondent — states 
that the affected dis- 
= trict contains 25,000 
Zulus, of whom 10,- 
000 are warriors. 

So much for a cur- 
sory glance at what 
might seem a trivial 
incident of dissatis- 
faction among a small 
portion of a most con- 
glomerate population, 
but which, in reality, 
is a most serious 
symptom of a general 
disease. The native 
question has been 
for years the great- 
est problem of South 
Africa—greater by far 
than the welding of 
the British-Boer-Afri- 
kander elements. 
From the earliest co- 
lonial days, “the na- 
tive has been treated 
as ruthlessly, as dis- 
honestly, as  inhu- 
manely, as our own 
Indian. The Kafir’s 
land and _ possessions 
have been taken by 
right of might; he 
has been brutally dis- 
possessed ; he has been 
the prey of civiliza- 
tion, and when, in a 
moment of despera- 
tion, he has rebelled, 
has fought back— 
primitively and fierce- 
ly,—he has been term- 
ed “ savage.” 

It is a long story 
of the white man’s 
inhumanity to the 
black. It began early 
in the seventeenth 
century when the first 








to cross the Tugela 








Dutch settlers bought 





River in the effort to 
relieve Ladysmith. 





From stereograph copyright, 1906, by Underwood & Underwood 
A Band of Zulus in their War-gear 


that part of the 
Cape Colony, includ- 


















































From stereograph copyright, 1906, by Underwood & Underwood 


Zulus embarking on a Train at Pietermaritzburg for Durban, Natal 


ing Cape Town and its vicinage for many miles to the east and 
northwest, for $8000—what they actually paid was $47 85, and in 
goods at that. The land on which Durban now stands was bought 
for $250 in goods. In 1785 came the first Kafir war, brought about 
by a dispute over the western boundary-line of the Cape Colony. 
The trouble was adjusted almost as soon as it began, by a retreat of 
the Dutch. Another similar uprising took place in 1811, in which 
the natives were defeated. Eight years later came a third “ war,” 
and again the natives suffered. 

Then followed years of petty wars until, in 1853, Kafraria was 
annexed to the Colony and 
the boundary advanced to the 
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12,000 Zulus, and after three days’ terrific battling defeated them 


with a loss of more than 3000 killed. The Zulu war in which the 
French Prince Imperial lost his life through the cowardice of 
Lieutenant Stewart, and the crushing of Cetewayo, with the an- 
nexation of the Zulu country, is a matter of too recent history to 
need comment. 

These are the territorial wrongs of the natives—their personal 
grievances are far greater. To understand them, a brief dis- 
section of the character of the average Kafir is necessary. To be- 
gin, the word Kafir—spelled with one “f,’ not two, as is gen- 
erally the case—is the generic name applied to all South-African 
natives. Its origin is uncertain and in dispute, but there is a 
probability that it is derived from the German “ kaefer” (brown 
beetle), and was applied .to the natives by the first Dutch set- 
tlers. Until the middle of the last century, there were about 
1150 distinct Kafir tribes, more than 300 being in Zululand alone. 
The entire 1150 indulged in periodical raids, battles, and even 
wars, and by these means managed to reduce their number so 
materially that to-day there are left only the Zulus, Matabeles, 
Basutos, Bechuanas, Swazies, and one or two lesser tribes, the other 
having lost their tribal individuality. The Hottentots are settled 
mainly in Southwest Africa, under German jurisdiction, but even 
these despicable blacks have been able to make serious resistance 
to the German force sent to subjugate them. 

The Zulu is the finest specimen of the Kafir extant, with the 
Matabele, his ethnological cousin, next, followed by the Basuto, 
Bechuana, and Swazie in the order named, although the last is 
also an offshoot of the Zulu race. The average Kafir is tolerably 
honest, but not obtrusively so, for he has associated too long 
with the white man not to have assimilated some of his ideas of 
morality, but sufficiently to be trustworthy to some degree. In 
his native state he is temperate in all things. It is only when 
some misguided though well-intentioned missionary or other white 
man has warned him against the evils of civilization that he ex- 
periments in them and improves on them. The white man’s 
drink is pleasant at all times, but close acquaintance soon 
hardens the palate and something stronger becomes necessary 
to assuage the thirst. So, the inventive white man concocted 
“Cape Smoke,” a gentle cocktail, having as its basis wood- 
alcohol, with red pepper and a dash of vitriol added to make it 
palatable. That it. makes the drinker a raving maniac dur- 
ing its influence can readily be understood; and then when, 
bereft of senses, the native transgresses the white man’s law, 
the latter punishes him and terms him unfit for human inter- 
course. 

Morally, the Kafir is far ahead of his American negro brother. 
The Kafir, even after three hundred years of association with the 
whites, has yet a strongly developed sense of sexual decency. Im- 
morality, especially among the Zulus, is punished severely, yet 
he is a polygamist away from the centres of civilization where 
his white masters practice monogamy, conveniently relieved by 
elastic divorce laws. On the other hand, it has been said, and 
truthfully, that the native is not industrious and laws have been 
enacted to compel him to work. And in this endeavor to instil 





IXrei River. More wars fol- 





iowed, and in 1868 Basuto- 
land was taken into the Brit- 
ish fold, next coming Griqua- 
land West, Bechuanaland, 
Zululand, Matabeleland, Pon- 
doland, and, following the 
Boer war, Swazieland. 

So far as Natal is con- 
cerned, the white conqueror 
did not have things his own 
way, for he had to battle with 
the Zulu, the finest among all 
African natives. It was in 
1823 that the white man first 
faced the Zulu in Natal. 
Chaka, the Terrible, the Zulu 
Napoleon, ruled that nation 
with rule of iron. When he 
sold Durban Bay and the site 
of the present city to the 
white man, Dingaan, Chaka’s 
brother, grew so incensed 
that he had the latter assas- 
sinated and assumed control 
of affairs. The white man 
soon realized that, bad as 
Chaka had been, Dingaan was 
worse. Dingaan massacred 
every white man, woman, and 
child within reach, and crown- 
ed his exploits by deliberate- 
ly killing the Boer leader, 
Retief, whom he had invited 
to a peace conference, with 
one hundred of his followers. 
Then followed a series of ter- 
rible massacres in which thou- 
sands of whites perished, last- 
ing until 1836, when Andries 
Pretorius, after whom Pre- 
toria was named, with Paul 


























Kruger, Joubert, and other 
Boer heroes, numbering all 
told 460 men, gave battle to 
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From stereograph copyright, 1906, by Underwood & Underwood 


Zulu T'ypes—a “‘ uniformed” Native Policeman in the Centre 










































The Finish of the 800-metre Race, won by the American Athlete, P. H. Pilgrim, of the New York Athletic Club, in 2 m, 1 1-2 s. 


Ray Ewry, of the New York Athletic Club, winning the Standing High Jump at 5 feet 2 inches 


VICTORIES OF AMERICAN ATHLETES AT THE OLYMPIC: GAMES 
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Greek and American Wrestlers contending for Championship Honors 


SCENES IN THE STADIUM AT ATHENS WHERE AMERICAN 
ATHLETES TRIUMPHED 
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the love of work into a constitutionally lazy being, lies the secret 
of the present unrest of the Katfirs. 

In South Africa, as in most tropical countries, the white man 
is averse to manual labor. He is able and willing to pay some- 
body, else to do it for him, and as native labor is usually cheap 
he hires it. Now it so happened that the Kafir had always been 
willing to work for the white man—when he needed the money. 
But this did not suit his conqueror, who demanded his services 
at all times and at his own rate of pay. When such service was 
refused, the white resorted to the imposition of heavy taxes, in 
order to pay which the Kafir was forced to work. 

Until the discovery of gold on the Witwatersrand in 
the main trouble with 
the natives was over 


1886, 
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ernment, the resignation of the Natal ministry, the change of mind 
on the part of the home officials, and the execution of the natives. 
Subsequently events came fast, for Bambata defeated a white 
force, only to be surrounded--according to Reuter despatches. 
Next fciiowed the insurgent chief’s escape, and then—? 
Speculation, so far as South-African probabilities are concerned, 
is unprofitable, as was repeatedly proven during the Boer war. 
The Kafirs are disintegrated, and therein lies the safety of the 
whites. As in India, the Briton has skilfully played one tribe 
against another, has traded on racial hatred to assure his own 
safety. The Zulu despises all the other tribes, and all the others 
hate one another and the Zulu. How long such a state of affairs 
will last, no one can 
predict correctly. 





One guess is as good 





territory and land. 
When the gold-mines 
in and around Johan- 
nesburg were devel- 
oped, the cry for na- 
tive labor become loud 
and insistent. At 
first the call was an- 
swered liberally, for 
the pay, $12 50 a 
month and keep, seem- 
ed liberal. Soon, how- 
ever, the native real-_ 
ized that he was re- 
ceiving a mere pit- 
tance for risking his 
life and health in the 
mines, and his num- 
bers grew alarmingly i ; re tig 
less. In the early Ke: "3 Alla ° ha 
spring (our au- . aT 
tumn) he stayed on 
his patch of ground to 
till the soil, during 
the summer months 
he loafed, and in the 
autumn he garnered 
his scanty crops. It 
was only during the 
winter months that he 
deigned to labor for 
the white employer. 
Such was the situa- 
tion when the master 
mind, Cecil Rhodes, 
then Premier of Cape 
Colony, arose to the 
situation. He induced 
the Cape Parliament 
to pass a law known 
as the “Glen Grey 
Act,” by which every 
native in the Colony 
had to pay a head-tax 
of ten shillings annual- 
ly or go to prison for 
a period not exceeding 
one year, or work off 
the tax and attendant 
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as another, but there 
are facts and_possi- 
bilities which must 
be taken into consid- 
eration. 

There are, approxi- 
mately, five million 
natives in South Af- 
rica below the Zam-~ 
besi River. One- 
third of these are ca- 
pable of carrying 
arms Of course, 
ninety-nine per cent. 
have only assagais 
and clubs known as 
knobkerries, but they 
are fearless to the 
point of fanaticism, 
and could by sheer 
weight of numbers 
make it interesting 
for any white force 
sent against them. In 
the Cape Colony are 
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APS: about 1,350,000 na- 
; tives; in Basutoland, 
300,000; Natal, 400,- 


000; Zululand, 150,- 
000; Amatongaland, 
25,000; Bechuana- 
land, 50,000; Orange 
River Colony, 1235,- 
000; Transvaal and 
Swazieland, 700,000; 
Rhodesia, 1,500,000; 
and Nyassaland and 


adjacent territory, 
1,100,000. As against 
this horde, the whites 
total only about 
1,250,000, of whom 


about one-half could 
carry arms. 

There is, however, 
another phase to con- 
sider in speculating 
on the probable out- 











fine in the employ of 


come of a general na- 








some White man! <A 
similar law, enacted 
in Natal, helped, to 
furnish additional la- 
bor, and, incidentally, to send a fair quota to the gold-mines 
owned by Rhodes and his allied interests. Since the Boer war, 
similar laws are in force in the Transvaal and the Orange River 
Colony. 

But even the imposition of a head-tax did not suftice to improve 
the labor-market for any length of time, so the powers induced 
the Imperial Parliament to permit the importation of Chinese 
coolies into South Africa. A howl of indignation went up from 
all parts of the country, for not only were the coolies contract 
laborers who did not add a penny to the country’s prosperity, but 
soon after their advent they proved to be a lawless element. A 
large percentage was sickly and many died, and then the Con- 
servative government collapsed. Now Britain fears that it may 
have to repatriate the thousands of coolies at a cost of millions— 
and the South-African labor problem is as unsolved as ever. 

In the mean time, the natives, having lost respect and fear for 
Britons. Boers, and Afrikanders alike, became more sullen, more 
surly, more self-assertive. They began to realize that, as an in- 
dividual, the white man, though powerful, was yet human and 
vulnerable, and so they began a more or less systematic resist- 
ance to the collection of the poll-tax. Isolated instances multi- 
plied, until in Natal the more aggressive Zulus combined to re- 
sist the tax-collectors, and in a scrimmage two white officials 
were killed. This was the cue for the Natal government, and a 
dozen natives were promptly arrested, tried by court martial, and 
sentenced to death. Then came the interference of the home gov- 


From stereograph copyright, 1906, by Underwood & Underwood 
Ninety-nine per cent. of the Natives are armed only with Assagais and Knobkerries 





tive uprising. Would 
the Boers and Afri- 
kanders, who are more 
bitter against the 
conquering Briton than before the war, help the latter in case 
of need? Unless the natives, who have always feared the Boers 
because of their brutality and the sternness with which they have 
held them in leash, show an astonishing lack of foresight, they 
will not molest them. ‘The Boers, on the other hand, are very 
unlikely to give active aid to the British—if they do not secretly 
help the natives. This latter proposition is, however, rather un- 
likely, for the Boers despise the natives too thoroughly to help 
them against the white man, no matter how much they may hate 
the latter. 

The misgovernment of Britain in South Africa has been amazing. 
If there was a wrong way, the Briton has invariably taken that 
wrong course. If he could have smoothed over racial differ- 
ences, he has gone against the grain—whatever he has done as 
an official and individual, has been stupidly wrong. And yet, 
South Africa is the richest country in the world, minerally. It 
is a splendid agricultural country; it offers every inducement for 
development. But it is retrograding. The labor and native ques- 
tions are assuming serious proportions, the burden of war taxa- 
tion is heavy—what will be the outcome? 

There will be another war between the Boer-Afrikander elements 
and the British, and then the dream of Cecil Rhodes of a United 
States of South Africa will materialize. But there will be miss- 
ing the personality of the dreamer, whose Presidential ambition, 
repeatedly confided to the writer, was so signally defeated by 
Paul Kruger. 





















































































































HERE are two theories concerning art. The artist will tell 
you that, being the end, art justifies all means. The 
ordinary individual will say that art is no end, and that 
only the narrow means of righteousness justify its pursuit. 
Neither knows what he is talking about. 

The matter, however, 
cropped up one Sunday evening at Kenneth Gorst’s—Deanery 
Sunday evening, of course, because that is 
the one day of the week in which actors are able to entertain. 

Mrs. Gorst defended the latter theory against Bramley Nicoll, 


Street, Park Lane. 


the comedian; Foster 
Holbrow, the inimi- 
table character actor; 
and Henrietta Garsia, 
the tragedienne. Ken- 
neth Gorst and Rosa- 
mund Seaton sat back 
in their chairs and lis- 
tened, saying nothing. 

“I’m not trying to 
pose as a pietist,” said 
Mrs. Gorst, in qualifi- 
cation of her view. 

‘““My dear lady!” 
Holbrow exclaimed, def- 
erentially. 


“You think the pose - 


wouldn’t fit?” 

Bramley Nicoll 
stepped in with his 
light touch — “ Any- 
thing you would 
choose to wear—” 

“Would fit?” 

“We were wondering 
if you would choose.” 

Henrietta Garsia 
twined and untwined 
her nervous fingers. It 
indicated that she had 
something to say. 
They all looked to her. 

“Td go to any 
length—to any depth 
to snatch one true idea 
out of the heart of any 
one.” The lengths to 
which she had already 
gone were notorious, 
the depths— 

“T notice you say 
nothing of the heights,” 
said Mrs. Gorst. “Is 
there nothing to be 
snatched from them?” 

Kenneth dropped an 
eye of admiration on 
his wife. Nothing to 
be snatched from the 
heights—it looked as 
though she had floored 
them there. The silence 
confirmed it. All three 
sipped at their coffee. 
Kenneth filled in the 
pause with the first 
words he could lay 
hand to. 


ested him. 


one for exhaustless discussion. It 


you,” she said. 
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“I'd go to any length to snatch one true idea out of the heart of any one 
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still continued to attract his attention. 
quired how “ The Whirlpool.” was going—the play at the Olympic, 
in which Kenneth and Miss Seaton were filling the principal parts 
of man and mistress, Mrs. Gorst accused her opponents of defeat. 
“Your mutual silence admits that the heights are useless to 
Her voice had a challenge in it. Fear of the 
ignominy of defeat forced them hastily to take up arms again, 
and in another minute the sea of discussion was being swept with 
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I “* Aren’t you going to America next year, Holbrow?” he asked. 


Holbrow turned quickly with animated eyes—the subject inter- 
He had discussed it with most of his friends and it 


When in return he in- 


passing gusts of 
opinion, 

Rosamund Seaton 
and Kenneth still kept 
silence. Some thought 
common to the minds 
of both roped them off 
from the field of argu- 
ment. Only when a 
heated passage was 
taking place and_ the 
voice of more than one 
was fighting to raise 
itself predominant, did 
Kenneth intimate that 
the subject was inter- 
esting to him 

“What do you 
think?” he asked, in a 
low voice, leaning side- 
ways to Rosamund so 
that his question should 
reach her alone. 
“Where do you think 
one should stop to get 
the reality into one’s 
work?” 

She looked at him 
with eyes that drove 
their way down into his 
senses. 

“T shouldn’t stop,” 
she said, and_ her 
voice, lowered to his 
pitch, was tense as a 
tautened rope. 

“The Whirlpool ” 
had been running at 
the Olympic for two 
weeks, and the furore 
that it created was just 
beginning to blow. An 
amiable bishop, whose 
apron flapped to every 
little breath of wind 
that blew round social 
corners, had condemned 
it from his pulpit the 
first Sunday after its 
production, wherefore 
the box-office the next 
day was inundated by 
his congregation with 
applications for seats. 
When the papers drew 
attention to his sermon, 
the furore began in 
earnest. The cleanly- 













































































minded public had seen nothing intensely interesting in the pro- 
duction until the well-meaning bishop had struck the gale at the 
corner. It is in this connection of Church and stage that the 
former is so useful to the latter. One of these days the stage will 
repay the debt it owes, decry the Church, and every place of 
worship will be filled. 

What was it in particular that offended the goodly bishop? 
Nothing, really, but what is open for public inspection in that 
interesting theatre of life—the English law-courts. A case for di- 
vorce—that is all. The frequency of these makes the subject quite 
commonplace. No exceptional notice would have been taken of 
the play had it not been for the bishop. 

The part taken by Kenneth Gorst was not intrinsically a sym- 
pathetic one. The public has its own ideas about the husband 
swept into the arms of his temptress by the rush of passion. 
They may condone it in themselves. On the stage, they say that 
it is disagreeable. It was a part, therefore, that needed the 
callous cruelty of realism to make it appreciated. Rosamund also 
struggled under the same difficulties. Remember, actors and 
actresses must be appreciated. For that reason first and fore- 
most do they come on the stage; wherefore, in default of good 
acting, they all choose sympathetie parts. 

Here, then, you have the gist of the reason why the argument 
on Sunday night, at Deanery Street, appealed to and interested 
the two spectators who remained silent. The need for realism was 
calling to both of them, yet neither, until then, had known the 
other’s mind on this very subject. The need, it must be admitted, 
was genuine so far as Kenneth was concerned; but with Rosamund 
—well—that is doubtful. A woman pursuing realism is not most 
frequently instigated by motives of art. 

“You wouldn’t stop?” repeated Kenneth, answering her look 
more than her words. 

* No—not at anything.” 

“Yet I remember your saying once that you felt utterly detach- 
ed from the parts in which you were playing.” 

“T used to think that.” 

“And now?” 

“Now, I have to get right into the core of them—live them, 
breathe them, be them.” 

“How about Lena IHarrington—the part you’re playing now?” 

Rosamund looked into the heart of a shaded candle that burnt 
in a silver ’stick by her side. With the same expression she sud- 
denly switched her eyes to him. 

* Yes—I live that—breathe that—am that.” 

“The temptréss?” 

Yes.” 

“A woman who cares that ”—his fingers snapped on his palm— 
“for a man’s honor and takes him at his weakest moment when 
his blood’s fire and the devil’s at him?” 
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She nodded her head; Kenneth nodded his. 
By this time the freshening breeze of opinion had died down 
again. The last word had been said on the subject and Mrs. 
Gorst had said it. One thing finally occurred to her. 

“Why haven’t you two entered the lists?” she asked, looking 
down the table towards her husband and including Rosamund in 
her glance. 

Miss Seaton answered the look—the bell ringing to the steady 
aim. 

“T don’t think it matters either way,” she said, suavely. “ There’s 
no royal road to good work. One arrives at it by accident as often 
as not.” 

Kenneth let the lie pass. It would have been an uncomfortable 
matter to refute it; but in not doing so he became an absolute 
accomplice in her eyes. Her heart began beating as she listened 
to his silence. They would be playing the next night. Her blood 
flamed. 

They say it takes a woman to deceive a woman. Surely a 
woman must have said that in the first elation of her seeming 
success. Nothing deceives the instinct of a woman’s intuition. 
Mrs. Gorst was not deceived. Something was in the air; as a mist 
that rises up from the marshes, she felt it about her—something 
impossible to see through; vaguely to understand. 

This is a condition of women’s mental features alone; no man 
is subject to it. In the position held by Mrs. Gorst—wife of a 
popular actor, controlling the choice of his own parts and the 
selection of those actresses with whom to play his love scenes— 
there was ample cause for the rising of the mist. Times out of 
number she-fought it down or, closing her eyes, waited until events 
had dispelled it. When she had first heard of “ The Whirlpool,” 
when she had first been told of the selection of Rosamund Seaton 
for the part of Lena Harrington, when she had seen the dress 
rehearsal on the night before production, the mist, laden with 
instinct, had risen before her eyes. For the next two weeks she 
had not been near the Olympic. Then had come this Sunday eve- 
ning when, with the intention of learning both her husband’s and 
Rosamund’s point of view, she had promoted this discussion on the 
pursuit of realism. They had kept silence. What did that 
mean? 

The knowledge leapt at her out of the half-light of realization. 
The suavity of Rosamund’s reply was nothing to her. It passed 
her, brushing her face only as a fleeting moth in the night-time. 
It meant nothing. Suspicious, was she? Jealous? She loved 
Kenneth, and the devil was at her. What was it to this girl— 
realism or no realism? And what was it to him? Realism or not? 
He had said nothing. Even his silence had been deceit. 

But finally, what was it to her? What did Art matter to her, 
however big the first letter were writ, whether realism or not? 
It mattered nothing. Art might live, but what was that? Her 
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“How about ‘Lena Harrington’—the part youw’re playing now?” 
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“Isn't it true?” she asked, 


love had only one life. She hated art—not because her nature 
was ill-attuned to it; only the creative capacity was lacking in 
her. She could feel; she could imagine; but she had no ambition. 
Art was only a toy for men and women to waste their lives upon— 
either in destroying it or in crying for it. No sense in her craved 
for the moon. She only wanted the love of Kenneth. So far she 
knew it was hers; but how suddenly, how soon mighf. she not lose 
it! Before “The Whirlpool” had run its course she might have 
lost it. Kenneth might be in that woman’s arms as, acting his 
part, he was every night. He did not actually kiss her, though. He 
never did that with the women with whom he played. She held 
that knowledge up before her as a woman, praying in a chapel, 
gazes at the picture of the Virgin over the altar. 

In the flow of general conversation that followed Rosamund’s 
reply, Mrs. Gorst made up her mind to go and see the play the next 
night. She said nothing to Kenneth. Kenneth should act his part 
undisturbed by the knowledge of her presence. If he believed that 
art justified all means in its pursuit, she would know. She had no 
doubt that she would know. 


II 

On Monday night the Olympic was crowded. Friends of the 
bishop even were there; all who had read the account of his sermon 
were there—those of them who had been able to obtain seats. 
Mrs. Gorst was there. She carried the opera-glasses that Kenneth 
had once given her, which reduced distance to a minimum. Her 
name—Laura—was engraved on their silver frame. 

“TI hear the theatre’s crowded with people who’ve read the 
bishop’s sermon,” Kenneth said to Rosamund in the wings. 

She looked up at him dazzlingly. 

“ That’s the worst of telling people what they ought to do,” she 
said, with a laugh. 

Kenneth looked uneasily on to the stage. 

“Look at that!” he said, holding out a hand that shook visibly— 
persistently. 

“Feel that,” she replied, and taking the outstretched hand in 
hers, she laid it against her heart, beating like a bird against a 
pane of glass. 

He moved away from her apprehensively, giving a vague excuse. 
But she saw the distress in his eyes. Surely he was in the palm 
of her hand. Men had been there before and she knew well how 
the best of them writhed. ; 

At half past eight the curtain was up, the play begun. Wish- 
forth, the imperturbable moralist, was drifting through three acts 
into the lawless, passionate arms of Lena Harrington, The 
audience sat like one man and listened. 

“Jolly lifelike,’ the men said during intervals in the bar. 
“See him pulling on the rope, eh? Poor devil!” One man always 
says poor devil of another who falls to a woman. 

In the third act came the crisis, the ultimate crash of the over- 
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“ Didn’t you kiss her?” 


balanced body. The scene was Lena Harrington’s drawing-room, 
where. such action is bound to take place. The imperturbable 
Wishforth had come to say good-by. ‘The fatality of those fare- 
wells was turned to good purpose by the playwright. Apparently 
he had realized the utmost possibility of danger in the very mo- 
ment of renunciation. 

Kenneth’s rendering of Wishforth struggling in the eddies that 
were slowly bearing him down into the vortex of the whirlpool 
was to the life. Rosamund saw the heart in it, Every seduction she 
possessed quivered in her voice, lay crouching in her eyes, 

A servant came into the room with tea-things and their conver- 
sation for the moment ended. 

“ You're playing to-night,” Kenneth whispered, under his breath. 

“Not playing,” she replied. 

When the domestic had retired, the battle began again. The 
tea was a mockery. Neither touched it. He had come to say 
good-by; according to stage time, he took almost the whole after- 
noon in which to do it. Such time is fatal in itself. Wishforth 
openly admitted it. 

“This dallying of time,” he said—so you will read it in the 

scrip—‘ is prolonging in sips the hideousness of the dose that I 
must take. We don’t take our medicine any easier when we grow 
up, you see. We take it worse, in fact. There’s no kind parent to 
hold the nose and force the ugly draught down the reluctant 
throat.” 
‘ And to this confession of weakness Lena Harrington replies: 
“Do you think we atways know what is good for us? Do you 
think we always go to- the best physician, or, when scorning to 
take advice—pride and prejudice linking arms to prevent us—do 
you think we always choose the right prescription for our needs? 
The first instinct of human nature is to write renunciation upon 
a piece of paper and take it to the nearest chemist to be made up. 
It seems to me to be one of the biggest fallacies we labor under— 
that belief in renunciation. For myself, I give way to every 
instinct—trusting that it is possessed of infinitely more wisdom 
than my reason.” 

“Supposing the thought of renunciation be prompted not by 
reason, but by instinct?” 

“That is impossible. We renounce a thing because we know of 
something else; we accept a condition because we feel we must. 
Knowing is reason; feeling is instinct. I’m not a mystic, but I 
am sure instinct is the truer guide. I’m not a mystic—” 

““No—but you’re a woman.” 

It is quite palpable to see what all this is leading to. The 
audience waited for it with a single breath. The glasses clung to 
Mrs. Gorst’s eyes. They were all watching the fly hovering on 
the vortex of the web—bound to catch in the threads—fated to be 
drawn into the whirlpool where the pair of glittering eyes were 
waiting for their prey. 

When it came, it was with a rush—the last effort of the flood 


















































that sweeps the branch free of its entanglements and pitches it 
into the madness of the mill race. Wishforth fell into the arms 
of Lena Harrington as the tree whose strength the nagging saw 
has worn to a single thread. With a moan of his own weakness 
he tottered to her and her arms were gyved about his neck. 

So much for the winning of Lena Harrington; but how of the 
hope to conquer in the mind of Rosamund Seaton? When his head 
was on her shoulder, his breath beating on her neck, she whispered 
in his ear. 

“Kiss me!” she breathed, daring him, commanding him, com- 
pelling him. He lifted his head, let his eyes drown themselves 
in hers, and met his lips against the soft heat of her own. 

Behind the trembling glasses Mrs. Gorst felt and saw the kiss. 
Her imagination heard it. The curtain came down on that, and one 
voice lifted itself through the theatre. Every man there would 
have done the same—not a doubt of it—every woman too. The 
thing was real—heart and soul of it. They were called to the 
front again and again. Who eared for the feelings of the lady in 
one of the back rows of the dress-circle?) Who knew of them? 
Each time they were called, Mrs. Gorst closed her eyes. The 
poison of jealousy was in her blood, vitriolizing every thought that 
possessed her. She judged by what she knew of women; there 
was no love of art in Rosamund’s performance as she had seen 
it. Real? Possibly, because it was the actual thing. But art! 
She scoffed, sarcastic, with thin lips. That was the woman, summed 
up in a breath, ticked off with the pencil as a clerk unerringly 
passes the figures for his inspection. But what of the man? Was 
that the actual thing too? Or the moment of madness—the sudden 
unexpected kink in the blood, unlikely to be seen again? Or was 
it the realism of art? Any of the three! But which? 

Mrs. Gorst was in the dining-room at Deanery Street when Ken- 
neth returned. Had he waited to see Rosamund after the play was 
over? Judging by the usual time at which he left his dressing- 
room, he had not. Five minutes out would have roused her sus- 
picions. 

“Still up?” he asked, when he found her waiting. 

“T’ve just come back from the theatre,” she said, 

“Which theatre?” 

“The Olympic—a play called ‘The Whirlpool.’ ” 

He did not smile. His eyes met hers expectantly. 

“Well?” she asked. “ Aren’t you surprised? Haven't you got 


quietly. 
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anything to say. 
formance?” 

“T presume you didn’t from your tone of voice.” 

“You're right there. I hated it!” 

“Why? We got a good reception.” 

“Oh yes, you got a good reception. The public always ap- 
plauds the wiles of a woman and the folly of a man. But I took 
my glasses with me. The glasses you gave me on my birthday.” 

“ What had they to do with your hating it?” 

He well knew to what she was leading. Already his mind was 
steeling itself to the occasion. He met every look she gave him 
and her eyes were probes feeling for the truth. 

*T could see you kiss that woman. Saw it! 

He said nothing. 

“Tsn’t that true?” she asked. “ Didn’t you kiss her?” 

“No.” He let the word come quietly off his tongue. For some 
moments before he had been rolling it there in preparation. 

“That’s not the truth! Is it the truth?” 

Her eyes were steel now—two-edged, needle-pointed. 

“That is the truth,” he replied, immovably. When one tells 
a lie there is little sense in not calling it the truth. There is no 
doubt that he was trying to save himself; but at the back of it 
there was consideration for her. How could she be expected to 
see that? 

* Will you swear it?” she begged, tensely. 

* Anything you like.” The sheep he was going to be hanged 
for—matters had spurned to take notice of the lamb. 

“Say, may God separate us two if I’m not telling the truth— 
say it—swear it. I'll believe you then.” She wouid not have be- 
lieved him, of course—but there it was. “ Swear it,’ she repeated. 

He rolled the words round in his mouth, knowing them impos- 
sible to say. They nauseated him. He felt the presence of a 
power of vengeance over his head. It couldn’t be done. It would 
come true if he were to swear it. That would haunt him for the 
rest of his life. He could not lose her. Once his eyes sought hers 
through the silence. Then his head dropped. She must know the 
truth. His head dropped, to find her arms round his neck. 

“You couldn’t do without me, Kenneth?” 

That was the truth of the whole matter—he could not do with- 
out her. No art could show her that—only love—only the real 
heart of things, only the heights of them. 


Why don’t you ask mie if I liked the per- 


Felt it! Knew it!” 
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X.—NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, LL.D. 


President of Columbia University 


By Charles Johnston 


RESIDENT BUTLER suggests a notable instance of a voca- 
tion. As early as his eighteenth year he had found himself, 
taking a well-marked line for his lifework which he has fol- 
lowed unswervingly ever since. Born forty-four years ago 
at Elizabeth, New Jersey, he was just sixteen when he 

entered Columbia, in the days when the university had its local 
habitation on Madison Avenue, at Fiftieth Street. Two years 
later, in his junior year, he had a long conversation with Presi- 
dent Barnard; and to this conver8ation President Butler looks 
back as the decisive hour of his life. Dr. Barnard was in all ways 
a remarkable man; his foresight amounted almost to a prophetic 
instinct. This gift he showed on that, occasion. 

“What we need more than anything else just now,” he said, 
“is a theory of education based on philosophical principles. If 
you devote your life to that, you have a great work and a great 
career before you.” The junior student took the president’s coun- 
sel to ‘heart, and for two years 
worked unwearyingly toward its 
realization. Graduating in 1882, 


Side by side with this creative and very fertile work, Mr. Butler 
was following the normal path of work, study, and promotion in 
Columbia. Before going to Germany and France, he had held a 
fellowship in philosophy. He advanced, in 1885, his twenty-third 
year, to the position of assistant in philosophy; in the following 
year he became tutor, holding this rank for three years, when 
he was promoted to an adjunct professorship; finally, in 1890, when 
he was twenty-eight, he became dean of the faculty of philosophy, 
and professor of philosophy and education. During these ex- 
tremely busy years it is interesting to find that Dr. Butler con- 
tinued in touch with his own State; he was a member of the New 
Jersey State Board of Education from 1887 to 1895; special com- 
missioner from his State to the Paris Exposition in 1889; and 
president of the Paterson Board of Education in his thirtieth year. 
In 1895 he was president of the National Educational Association. 

In 1902 Mr. Seth Low was chosen to lead the Fusion party, 

and resigned from the presidency 
of Columbia to become Mayor of 
New York. The trustees unani- 








he gained a fellowship in philoso- 


phy, which he held for the next fe 
three years. ' 
With the enthusiasm of this ; 


success already gained, he deter- 
mined to go abroad for further 
study, and 1884 found him hard 
at work in Berlin, where Pro- 


fessor Paulsen wielded a _ note- 
worthy influence. Outside the 
lecture-rocms there were also 


strong influences of culture. Two 
evenings a week were set apart 
for these: one dedicated to the 


opera, another to the theatre, 
where Lessing, Schiller, and 


Shakespeare held the boards, the 
last-named played far more com- 
pletely and systematically than 
in English-speaking lands. Mr. 
Butler came to the conclusion 
that while the Germans are in 
many things a most practical 
people, their young men for the 
most part waste the first two 
years of their university life in 
the reaction of unrestricted 
liberty which follows their escape 
from the close control of the gym- 
nasium. After a year’s hard 
‘work in Berlin, he went to Paris 
for an academic year, and was 
there charmed and delighted by 
the Parisian spirit, its grace and 
urbanity, and the lucid artistic 
perfection with which every 
study was set forth. In Berlin 
he found fifty subjects set forth 
in a year, with the utmost 
thoroughness; in Paris, fifty sub- 








mously decided that the planner 
of Teachers’ College and dean of 
the faculty of philosophy was the 
best-equipped man to take his 
place, and in the four years that 
have passed since that time 
President Butler has ever more 
clearly set the mark of his char- 
acter and individuality on the 
life of Columbia. This is the 
period of his life which has the 
highest general interest, and 
concerning his work in this field 
I asked | President Butler to 
formulate certain of his ideals 
and hopes for university educa- 
tion in the United States, and 
especially in his own university. 

President Butler holds, I 
think, that one of the chief tasks 
of the American University is 
this: we have our professional 
schools, highly developed, and 
with an effective standard of ex- 
cellence. We turn out well- 
equipped lawyers, engineers, 
physicians. But it is highly im- 
portant to remember that gen- 
eral culture is also essential; 
that our specialist must not be 
one-sided or narrow. A_ great 
problem, therefore, is to assure 
this wide general education to 
those who are to enter the pro- 
fessional schools; to build up a 
system of general culture under 
the professional schools, so to 
speak, so that the professional 
man shall also be a man of cul- 
ture, harmoniously developed on 
all sides. 











jects were touched on in an hour, 








and each illuminated with lucid 
grace. 

Returning to New York, Mr. 
Butler had another long and. 
noteworthy talk with Dr. Bar- 
nard. He developed the idea, 
which had gradually been grow- 
ing in his mind, of a college for teachers, where the philosophy of 
education might be methodically set forth. His first proposal was 
that Dr. Barnard should find room for this project under the wing 
of Columbia University, but the president, while very sympathetic, 
said that the proposal was impracticable on financial grounds. 

“We cannot now care for such an institution within the bounds 
of the university,” he said, ‘* but go ahead, and see what you can do 
with it yourself.” 

Mr. Butler went ahead. Public notice was given that a series of 
lectures would be given by him at the university, on the theory of 
education, and that admission could be obtained by ticket. Then 
came a moment of pause, of doubt, as to whether the time was 
ripe, whether the idea would take root. The doubt was speedily 
answered. No less than twenty-six hundred applications for tickets 
were received; a number for which it was totally impossible to 
provide accommodation. In the end, some six hundred eager stud- 
ents of education were able to attend the lectures, while two 
thousand were reluctantly turned away. The idea had vindicated 
itself; the effective demand existed; the success of the venture 
was assured. This is how Mr. Builer laid the foundation-stone 
for the New York College for the Training of Teachers, in 1886. 
He held its presidency for five years, gradually developing the 
original plan, until Teachers’ College had gained strength and form, 
and developed the nucleus of its present vigorous life. 
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As to the means of culture, 
President Butler holds that Latin 
has very properly come to the 
front in a remarkable way of 
recent years. Within the last 
generation, the students of Latin 
in secondary schools have in- 


creased three hundred per cent. ‘Twenty years ago, physics 
and chemistry seemed to give the greater promise. To-day 


they have lost that preeminence, and literature, and_ especially 
Latin, holds the front rank in the general esteem of secondary-school 
pupils and their parents. Greek has meanwhile lost ground, at 
least relatively, and will eventually hold a place beside Hebrew, as 
a part of the equipment of a special class, rather than a culture 
language. President Butler holds that one cause for this lies in 
the strangeness of the Greek alphabet, which stands as a barrier 
in the way of popularity, though Greek is not only superior to 
Latin as a means of culture, but is also the easier language to 
learn. President Butler thinks, by the way, that our schools give 
far too much time to arithmetic; any one can learn in two years 
enough arithmetic to serve all the needs of an ordinary life, but 
our schools devote eight years to its study, which might be much 
more fruitfully employed. 

Very interesting are the views which President Butler expressed 
on art as a means of culture in this country. He holds that archi- 
tecture is leading the way. We are constantly erecting fine public 
buildings all over the land, and there is a steady demand on our 
artists for statues, mural decorations, mosaics, frescoes, and 
pictures to adorn them. An immense amount of art work’ is thus 
being produced, and made generally accessible to the public; indeed, 
(Continued on page 787.) 





















WOODROW WILSON 


From the Baltimore World 

HarpPer’s WEEKLY has suggested President Woodrow Wilson, of 
Princeton University, as a possible and practical candidate for the 
Democratic Presidential nominee in 1908. 

Why not? 

This country has during the past decade witnessed the presence 
of several men of various professions in the Presidential chair— 
McKinley, Roosevelt, Cleveland, et al. Bryan, radical; Parker, 
judicial candidate for the highest office in the land, have both 
gone down beneath an avalanche of Republican votes; Roosevelt, 
advocate of the strenous life, bear-hunter, man of all trades, in 
whose opinion the only correct method of enforcing the perform- 
ance of any act is either to employ the “ big stick” or else appeal 
to the people. 

The United States has had enough of Roosevelt. That he made 
a good executive officer in some respects cannot be denied. That 
he was, generally speaking, one of the best we have had for a long 
time is a statement frequently made by his admirers; and yet can 
any one doubt for a moment but that a continued policy along the 
lines laid down by our present distinguished chief executive would 
result in other than the establishment of a one-man power? Roose- 
velt has done well enough—but we have had enough of him. 

Experience, bitter experience, told by the count of the ballots, 
proves that American Democracy must, indeed, advance a strong 
candidate if it would make any bid whatever for success in the 
Presidential contest two years hence. A strong, but conservative ; 
a mild-mannered, but firm man, is the character whom Democracy 
should choose to lead her clans to victory; and in naming Professor 
Wilson, Colonel Harvey has made a wise, a noble selection, at the 
same time paying a tribute to Wilson’s qualifications as a man. 





From the Philadelphia Public Ledger 

The keynote of the speeches was the necessity for the people to 
rise up and combat the wave of socialism and anarchy which has 
been felt in many parts of the country. Mayor McClellan, in one 
of the most trenchant addresses he has made, aimed a stinging 
blow at the ambition of William R. Hearst, and declared that the 
State campaign which is approaching will be one of the most vital 
‘ampaigns ever waged, because it may determine the Presidency. 
Dr. Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton University, the Harperr’s 
WEEKLY candidate for the Democratic nomination for President, 
delivered an impromptu speech, in which he assailed the sowers 
of the socialistic seed, referred to corporation heads as men who 
so submerge themselves in their corporations that they do not 
know that they are dishonest. His address was so vigorous that 
the 500 diners arose and cheered him. 


From the Salt Lake City Telegram 

Harper’s WEEKLY nominates Professor Woodrow Wilson, of 
Princeton University, for the Democratic candidate for President 
in 1908. A native of Virginia, a great scholar, historian, statesman, 
an idealist within sane lines, the swift grasp of fundamentals, the 
seemingly unconscious applications of primary truths to changing 
conditions, the high character, the unquestioned integrity, profound 
conviction from instinct and learning, and the courage of fearless 
expression—these are a few of the qualifications which the WEEKLY 
places to his credit. It quotes from his last year’s appeal to the 
South, that “they rise from the ashes of prejudice and lethargy 
and come back into their own.” 

If the Democracy has such a man it certainly is to be hoped that 
they will nominate him in 1908. He might not represent his party 
exactly, but he would be a splendid representative for the whole 
country, and it surely would be a contrast when compared with the 
usual candidate of the Democratic party. 


From the Nashville (Tenn.) American 

There has been considerable discussion in the press in the past 
month or so concerning the suggestion originally made by HARPER’s 
WEEKLY that Woodrow Wilson, president of Princeton College, 
would be a suitable Democratic candidate for the Presidency. The 
discussion has been of value, whether anything comes of it or 
not, for it has been educational. It has shown us what manner 
of men some portions of the press consider available for the high- 
est office in the country. We are told that Mr. Wilson is not 
available because he is not practical, the theory being that the 
necessary qualifications of a college president are that he should be 
visienary,.a dreamer, impracticable, leading a life of. seclusion 
on his campus away from the conflicts, passions, and temptations 
of men. Some editors, too, have opposed the Wilson suggestion 
because Mr. Wilson has had no experience in politics, and there 
have been numerous and divers other reasons given why it is not 
believed he will be available. There have also been numerous and 
good reasons advanced why he would be not only available, but why 
he would admirably fill the place. 

We discuss the question academically. Tt is too early yet to 
talk of any man or to attempt te boost any man. So many things 
can happen in two years in politics. But it appears to us ex- 
tremely foolish for serious-minded men, with any proper concep- 
tion of what character and quality of man should fill the office of 
President, to hold that the head of a great university is, because 
of that fact, and because of the labors which he has performed 
in that office, unfit, unqualified, and unavailable for the Presidency 
of the United States. We do not suppose that any man has ever 
been considered seriously for the office of President who has such 
a thorough and accurate knowledge of his country’s history and 
of the influences which have operated to make this history. This 
in itself should make a man worthy of consideration for the 
office, and when added to this he has character, youth, energy, 
ambition, and large capacity for a high order of work, he has 
claims which we must consider. When it is also considered that 
in this day and time the head of a large university, one which is 








































































































AS A POSSIBLE CANDIDATE 
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successful and which is growing and constantly extending its in- 
fluences, must be a severely practical man, and must possess 
executive ability and must be an able administrator, it is but 
ignorance to say that such a man is impracticable, incapable of 
dealing with men and things. We should have a better apprecia- 
tion and a higher opinion of the men who are the captains of the 
great training-ships in which the ambitious youths of the country 
gain their education and their discipline. 


From the. Seattle (Wash.) Times 

Undoubtedly in Mr. Wilson he has brought out a man of great 
parts. Wilson has never been a politician to the extent that he 
has been classed as a statesman, but he has the ability that per- 
haps better fits him for a high administrative position than many 
ethers who are aspiring to high places. 

He has never served in Congress or in high official position, but 
he is perhaps the better for that, fer he certainly has none of the 
false movements of a politician-statesman. 


From the Denver (Colo.) Republican 

A gentleman, writing anonymously, but said to be the leading 
Jeffersonian Democrat in the country, nominates, in the current 
number of the North American Review, for President of the 
United States. Mr. Woodrow Wilson, the president of Princeton 
University. This gentleman believes that the time has come for 
the South once more to give us a candidate for the Presidency, 
aud in proposing the name of Woodrow Wilson, who was born in 
Virginia, he believes that he is paving the way for an old-time 
recognition of the South in our politics. 

It is not necessary for one to be a Democrat to feel glad that 
the time has come when a candidate for President from the South 
may be reckoned among the possibilities. The estrangement. be- 
tween the North and South was allowed to stand altogether too 
long. We believe that the carpet-bag administraticns created more 
hostile feelings toward the North on the part of the Southerners 
than the civil war itself did. The carpet-bag administrations are 
long of the past. Good feelings are beginning to prevail in both 
sections of our country, and the time may be near at hand when a 
Southern gentleman will once more be the President of the land. 

From the Lexington (Ky.) Herald 

With such a candidate it is certain the Democratic party would 
have made a better contest than it did, and we believe it is within 
the range of possibility that he would have won. None of the 
newspapers or individuals who have commented on the suggestion 
of Mr. Wilson’s nomination have hesitated to express for him high 
admiration, and nearly every comment we have seen has expressed 
the hope that such a man as he might be nominated by the Demo- 
cratic party. We fear there is not much chance of it, but if he 
were nominated it would mean the salvation of the party, for we 
believe he would be elected. 


From the Milicaukee Sentinel 

Harper’s WEEKLY stands to its guns in the matter of its choice 
of Woodrow Wilson as Democratic candidate for President in 
1908, and points with satisfaction to the brisk breeze of comment 
stirred by the suggestion. Availability aside, there can be no 
reasonable question of the excellence of the choice. 

The nomination of Mr. Wilson would be a good thing for the 
country as betokening a return of his party to historic party 
ideals and first principles, and a sobering up after the radical 
“ecrazes” and aberrations that have bedeviled its counsels and 
alienated its conservatism during the past twelve years or so. 
Thoughtful Republicans would welcome for the sake of the general 
good the reappearance of a safe and sane united party of oppo- 
sition. They would welcome the nomination of a man of Mr. 
Wilson’s large calibre and high character, even though he might 
in reality be a harder man to beat at the polls than, say, a firebrand 
like Hearst, whose nomination alone would be a public calamity as 
inflicting on the country another campaign of disturbance, unrest, 
and apprehension. 

Editor Harvey notes that Mr. Wilson’s name has been generally 
well received in the South. That may be as gratifying to Mr. 
Wilson as it is creditable to the intelligence and public spirit and 
erthodox Democracy of the South. But it hardly enhances Mr. 
Wilson’s prospects from the viewpoint of availability, the South 
being safely Democratic in almost any event and with almost any 
‘andidate. It would not appeal ‘strongly to the slatemakers and 
campaign strategists, who count the South as won in advance, and 
want a vote-getter in the doubtful and pivotal districts north of 
Mason and Dixon’s line. 

The high character, broad patriotism, profound knowledge of 
American political history and institutions, executive capacity, 
and personal fitness for the highest office in the gift of the Amer- 
ican people, of Woodrow Wilson are as the good wine which needs 
no bush. The best men of both parties could regard the prospect 
of his election with a sense of at least security. Faith in the 
“common people” requires the conclusion that if the Democratic 
nomination were a matter of referendum to the party rank and 
file such an aspirant as the chief of yellow journalism would hard- 
ly stand one chance in a thousand against that sterling and rep- 
resentative American, the president of Princeton University. 

But, as Mr. Harvey implies, the political onlooker proposes, the 
slatemaker disposes; and “no Democratic candidate ever will be 
successful without a preliminary victory over the slatemakers.” 
Present indications are that that “preliminary victory” is al- 
ready well-nigh within the grasp of Mr. Bryan, even the ultra- 
conservatives of the party, flurried by the Hearst portent, turning 
to his candidacy on any-port-in-a-storm principle. Mr. Harvey’s 
suggestion is not likely, as he admits, to “ fructify into action ”— 
more’s the pity. 























The Bearing of Engineering 
Education upon Citizenship 


By Alexander C. Humphreys 


President of Stevens Institute of Technology 


From an address delivered at the laying of the corner- 
stone of the Engineering Building at the University of 
Tennessee 


THE laying of the corner-stone of a build- 
ing to be devoted to higher education, and 
especially to higher education in applied 
science, has a particular significance at this 
time... . 

To-day there are certain evils threatening 
the nation which this part of our common 
country should do ‘its full part to curb and 
correct. 

In this country the calamity-howlers have 
been of late so much in evidence that one 
hesitates to speak of things which should 
be reformed. But if these people have done 
nothing else, they have pointed out to us 
the places where reform is perhaps most 
needed. It is for the sane people of this 
country carefully to sift the evidence thus 
placed before them, and to determine that, 
so far as the evidence is convincing as to 
wrong being done, they will do their full 
part to bring about and maintain a better 
order .of things. 

But this cannot be done without a care- 
ful, intelligent consideration of all the 
evidence. And even then, having decided 
upon what is in need of correction, it must 
be remembered that reform cannot safely be 
left to spasmodic efforts, but must depend 
upon well-considered, continuous efforts to 
get things right and keep them right. 

Of late years in this country we have 
seen many great fortunes acquired. For- 
tunately, we have seen the temporary pos- 
sessors of some of these fortunes administer- 
ing them as trustees. But we have seen 
many others using their possessions for 
personal gratification, and the acquisition 
of power which has been so employed as to 
endanger the liberties of the people. We 
have seen men placed at the head of power- 
ful corporations, and so entrusted with the 
control of great aggregations of wealth, 
gradually losing sight of their trusteeships, 
and coming to believe that this wealth was 
theirs, if not to dispose of, at least to con- 
trol for their own benefit. The rights of 
those for whom they were acting as trus- 
tees they have relegated -to a secondary 
position. 

But here we must not give way impul- 
sively to the belief that wealth necessarily 
means evil, and that honor and integrity 
are dead among us. We have been given 
during the last, year or two some notable 
opportunities for encouragement in seeing 
how a man here and a man there through- 
out the country, conscientious, clear - head- 
ed, brave, and persistent, has been able 
finally to tear down the defences of the 
wrongdoers and so eliminate a present evil, 
and also demonstrate, for our encourage- 
ment in the future, the power of public 
opinion when roused from its lethargy. 

We have seen the party boss, the vulgar 
grafter, and the polite grafter defeated and 
sometimes punished. 

In this good work the daily papers and 
other periodicals have been of inestimable 
service. The yellow press, in spite of its 
lextravagances, has here rendered service 
with the other publications. 

But we have not been allowed to forget 
that evil insidiously creeps in with good, 
and that it is human to go to extremes. 

The danger now is that the yellow press, 
through its hold on public opinion, may 
use the power it has so gained to the in- 
jury of the nation. 

I have thought much on the subject, and 
not unlikely my opinions may be colored 
by my training, but it does seem to me that 
if we are in danger through the: lack of in- 
formation and misinformation of the pub- 
lic, sedulously cultivated by the yellow 
journals, the engineers of the country are 
peculiarly qualified—or should be—to com- 
bat this ignorance, and therefore they can- 
not avoid grave responsibility in this con- 
nection, both as to the present and the 
future. : 

It-is coming to be more and more the 
practice to place technically trained. engi- 
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neers in charge of our industrial establish- 


ments. These men, then, should be pre- 
pared to recognize that capital and labor 
have their respective rights in which they 
should be protected, and should especially 
be ready to recognize that the contests be- 
tween capital and labor — so-called — are 
frequently contests between leaders who 
manipulate capital and labor for their own 
ends. 

Is it not true that the engineers and in- 
dustrial mergers have been generally re- 
garded as narrow specialists, set apart to 
do their particular task in the world, and 
have they themselves not been all too ready 
to accept this view, and so absolve them- 
selves of responsibility in connection with 
questions of public policy? 

Have we not been inclined in this coun- 
try to lean especia!ly upon the lawyers for 
guidance and control in governmental 
matters? 

Is this a sane, a safe course? 

Is not this especially an industrial nation, 
and should not, then, those who are ex- 
perienced. in industrial affairs acknowledge 
their responsibility in this connection and 
act upon this sense of responsibility? 

I would not have a word I say be taken 
as reflecting on the members of the legal 
profession, but I do most firmly believe that 
it would be better for the country if the 
experience of the industrial and business 
managers were more fully represented in 
the national, State, and municipal govern- 
ments. 





Rate Regulation 


Bripeet: “ How much do 
cook ?” 
Mistress: “Do you wish permanent or 


transient rates?” 
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FOR CONVENIENCE 
always have a supply of Borpen’s Eacte Brann ConpENSED 
MrLk on hand. Suitable for all household purposes. _ For pud 
dings, cake, and all kinds of desserts. Send for Recipe Book, 
108 Hudson Street, New York.—[Adv.] 
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KNIFED 


Coffee Knifed an Old Soldier. 


An old soldier, released from coffee at 72, re- 
covered his health and tells about it as follows: 
“T stuck to coffee for years, although it knifed 
me again and again. 

“About eight years ago (as a result of coffee 
drinking which congested my liver) I was taken 
with a very severe attack of malarial fever. 

“T would wt recover and start about 
my usual work, only to suffer a relapse. After 
this had been repeated several times during the 
year, I was again taken violently ill. 

“The Doctor said he had carefully studied my 
case, and it was either ‘quit coffee or die,’ advis- 
ing me to take Postum in its place. I had always 
thought coffee one of my dearest friends, and 
especially when sick, and I was very much taken 
back by the Doctor’s decision, for I hadn’t sus- 
pected the coffee I drank could possibly cause 
my troubles. 

“T thought it over for a few minutes, and final- 
ly told the Doctor I would make the change. 
Postum was procured for me the same day, and 
made according to directions. Well, I liked it 
and stuck to it, and since then I have been a new 
man. The change in health began in a few days 
and surprised me, and now, although. I am 
seventy-two years of age, I do lots of hard work, 
and for the past month have been teaming, driv- 
ing sixteen miles a day, besides loading and un- 
loading the wagon. That’s what Postum in the 
lace of coffee has done for me. I now like the 
ostum as well as I did coffee. 

“T have known people who did not care for 
Postum at first, but after having learned to make 
it properly, according to directions, they have 
come to like it. as well as coffee. I never miss a 
chance to praise it.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look for the little book, ‘‘The Road to Well- 





ille,” in pkgs. 
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LIQUEUR. 


PERES GHARTREUX 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


THIS FAMOUS CORDIAL, NOW MADE AT TARRA- 
GONA, SPAIN, WAS FOR CENTURIES DISTILLED 
BY THE CARTHUSIAN MONKS (PERES CHAR- 
TREUX) AT THE MONASTERY OF LA GRANDE 
CHARTREUSE, FRANCE, AND KNOWN THROUGH- 
OUT THE WORLD AS CHARTREUSE; THE ABOVE 
CUT REPRESENTS THE BOTTLE AND LABEL 
EMPLOYED IN THE PUTTING UP OF THE ARTI- 
CLE SINCE THE MONKS’ EXPULSION FROM 
FRANCE, AND ITIS NOW KNOWN AS LIQUEUR 
PERES CHARTREUX (THE MONKS, HOW- 
EVER, STILL RETAIN THE RIGHT TO USE THE 
OLD BOTTLE, AND LABEL AS WELL), DISTILLED 
BY THE SAME ORDER OF MONKS WHO HAVE 
SECURELY GUARDED THE SECRET OF ITS 
MANUFACTURE FOR HUNDREDS OF YEARS 
AND WHO ALONE POSSESS A KNOWLEDGE OF 
THE ELEMENTS OF THIS DELICIOUS NECTAR, 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 
Biatjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 








American Diplomacy 


ITS SPIRIT AND ACHIEVEMENTS 


by 
JOHN BASSETT MOORE 


Author of 
“Extradition and Interstate Rendition,” “ History and 
Digest of International Arbitration,” Etc. 





For years Professor Moore has been 
regarded as being the highest living au- 
thority concerning the history of Ameri- 
can diplomacy. ‘This series of papers 
on American diplomacy has commanded 
wide attention, not only in this country, 
but in all the capitals of Europe as well, 
and places many historical facts before 
the reading public for the first time. 
It shows how from the very first the 
American policy has been to negotiate 
treaties and carry on international busi- 
ness fairly, squarely, and aboveboard; 
and it unfolds and expounds in a clear 
and connected form the distinctive princi- 
ples and policies ‘the maintenance of 
which has caused American diplomacy to 
be acknowledged as one of the great form- 
ative forces in modern history. 

With Sixteen Portraits. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 net 
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The final Heat of the 100-yard Dash, won by D. J. Torrey, of Yale, in 10 seconds 
























































R. H. Oveson, of Harvard, Winning the Hammer-throwing Contest with a Throw of 141 feet, 7 1-2 inehes 


HARVARD WINS FROM YALE IN TRACK AND FIELD SPORTS . 


Harvard had her revenge upon her traditional victor, Yale, in the result of the annual dual track and field championship mect 

held at Cambridge, on May 19.) The championship was decided by the result of the hammer throw, which wag won for Harvard 

by R. WH. Oveson, with a throw of 141 feet, 7 1-2 inches. Harvard won the meet with 57 1-2 points, against Yale’s 46 1-2 
Photographs by the Pictorial News Co. 
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The Fall of Jenkins 


Witrtam ALLEN Wuite, the Kansas edi- 
tor, in telling of the troubles of a city editor 
in drillinge-green reporters, was reminded 
of an amusing case that came within his 
own observation. 

“There is one thing you must remember 
above everything else,” said the city editor 
of a St. Louis paper to a new reporter, “ and 
that is: tell in the first few lines what your 
story is about—in other words, give the 
substance at once. Then follow with a re- 
cital of the facts, and conclude with inter- 
views with the people concerned. That is 
the only orderly way of writing your story.” 

The new man gave close attention to this 
lesson, the result of which was that he 
handed in that night a news item reading as 
follows: 

“Rufus Jenkins, a carpenter, slipped and 
fell in Vine Street yesterday and sprained 
his ankle badly. 

“Mr. Jenkins was walking along Vine 
Street when suddenly his feet slipped from 
under him and he fell, spraining one of his 
ankles. 

“When seen by a reporter, he said: ‘T 
was walking along Vine Street, when in 
some way my feet slipped from under me, 
and T fell heavily to the sidewalk, spraining 
one of my ankles.’ 

“Mr. Frank Fuller said: ‘T was walking 
behind Mr. Jenkins on Vine Street when I 
saw him slip and fall to the sidewalk. 
When [ assisted him to rise he told me that 
he had sprained one of his ankles.’ 

“Dr. Thomas Rich, who attended Mr. 
Jenkins, said: ‘Mr. Jenkins has a_ badly 
sprained ankle, due to a fall in Vine Street. 
He will be laid up for some time.’ 

“Mr. Jenkins could not attend last night’s 
meeting of the Carpenters’ Union. The 
president, in convening the meeting, ex- 
pressed regret that Mr. Jenkins could not 
attend, as he had slipped and fallen in Vine 
Street, spraining one of his ankles.” 





Feeding the King of Spain 


Tue King of Spain, whose marriage has 
just occurred, is as fond of early-morning 
suppers as any frequenter of Broadway’s 
all-night restaurants. His Majesty keeps a 
palace cook on duty until 4 A.M., so that he 
can have a repast at any hour after mid- 
night. 

The King is devoted to the pleasures of 
the table. Five meals are served daily in 
the Escurial palace. This is Alfonso’s eat- 
ing schedule for the day: 

8 A.M.—-Breakfast: tea, coffee, chocolate, 
milk, rolls, eggs, and cold meat. 

11 A.m.—Luncheon with the Minister of 
State: soup, two entrées, joint, vegetables, 
sweets and fruit. 

4 p.m.—Tea or Spanish wine, cakes, and 
sandwiches. 

7 p.M.—Dinner: two soups, two entrées, 
a joint, vegetables, ices, sweets, fruits, 
Spanish wines, champagne. 

9.30 p.M.—Tea, wines, cold meat, crackers, 
cakes, and dessert. 





Very Red Tape 


A Few months ago the President appoint- 
ed a committee to make a thorough investi- 
gation of the business methods of each of 
the several departments at Washington, with 
a view to ridding them of some of the red- 
tape ways of doing things. 

Secretary Bonaparte, on being interviewed 
by this committee, told the following story, 
which beautifully illustrates the free use 
of red tape in the government service: 

“One of the naval officers on a certain 
ship desired to change a thermometer from 
orfe side of the vessel to the other, assign- 
ing very good reasons for doing so. This 
could not be done, according to naval regu- 
lations, however, until he had carried the 
matter. to the ship’s commander, and 
through him to me. I readily consented to 
the proposed change, which cost just fifty- 
three cents—fifty ‘for the postage and sta- 
tionery and three for the nail and the wear 
and tear on the hammer.’ 
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YOUR BEST ENTERTAINER—the 





OL DSMOBILE 


City or country, hill or level—all roads are alike. Life is one grand holiday when you drive a Gentleman's Roadster, 

This machine is a runabout edition of the Oldsmobile Palace Touring Car, Model S. Its price,$2250. It is equipped 
with 26 to 28 horse power, four-cylinder, water-cooled motor located under hood. Here are four practical reasons why the 
Oldsmobile Four-cylinder car gives complete satisfaction: 

It requires the smallest money investment of any car of anything like equal capacity. 

It has speed and power (26 to 28 h. p.) in excess of all requirements. 

Style of the most approved form. 

Simplicity of parts, united with high-grade, fully tested material and skilled workmanship, giving it uniform dependability. 

Our Model S booklet giving further reasons and facts, telling why this is the representative American car—the product of 
brains appealing to brains—sent on request. 
| Member of Association Licensed OLDS MOTOR WORKS Canadian trade supplied from Canadian 


| dutomobile Manufacturers Factory, Packard Electric Co., Ltd., 
Lansing, Mich., U.S. A. St. Catherines, Ont. 
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The New York Stock Exchange Nine:—Pitcher, Finecke; Catcher, Norris; First Base, Freeland; Second Base, Wilcox; Short-' 
stop, Runyon; Third Base, Lowell; Right Field, McCornick ; Centrefield, Fish; Left Field, Greenway 



























































The Boston Stock Eachange Nine:-—Pitcher, Paine; Catcher, Hubbard; First Base, Bartlett; Second Base, Hovey; Short-stop, 
Hallowell; Third Base, Hayes ; Right Field, Gale ; Centre Field, Baxter; Left Field, Jackson 


THE NINES OF THE NEW YORK AND BOSTON STOCK EXCHANGES 


This year’s baseball match between the twa. Exchanges, held in Boston, on Saturday, May 19, was won by the Boston Exchange 
team with a score of 11 to 4 
Photographs by the Pictorial News Co, 
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Men of To-Day 
(Continued from page 781.) 


it is forced on our attention in public and 
official buildings. The Library of Congress, 
the Boston Public Library, the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court in New York, 
and the newer State capitols and court- 
houses in the West, illustrate this tendency. 
A few years ago no one-would have dreamed 
of adorning a law court with statues and 
frescoes. Now they are indispensable. An- 
other potent influence is the habit of mak- 
ing great private collections, our magnates 
devoting themselves to the accumulation of 
art treasures in the Old World, buying under 
skilledadvice, and developing real taste and 
insight. These collections will in time be- 
come public property, as in the case of the 
Lenox, Corcoran, and Yerkes galleries. 

With regard to Columbia, President But- 
ler further holds this ideal: it is the duty 
and the privilege of the university to render 
beautiful the admirable position which it 
has secured on Morningside . Heights; a 
situation of singular advantage and charm. 
The outer vesture of the university should 
become a symbolic representation of culture, 
a poem in brick and stone, expressing by its 
form the moral and mental life of the age, 
as the spiritual life of the Middle Ages was 
embodied in the great Gothic cathedrals. 
Models of what the completed Columbia will 
be be are on exhibition, and they show long 
years of thought aad planning toward an 
ideal end. The new chapel, a North Italian 
basilica in form, is a further step in the 
same direction. New buildings are rising 
on South Field, and memorial arches sym- 
bolizing the relation between art and 
science, general and special culture, will in 
due time span the broad parkway which 
passes before the Library. Thus the univer- 
sity will do more than aid in the scientific 
and artistic development of the nation: it 
will express their life and growth in its ex- 
ternal form, appealing outwardly to the 
imagination and inwardly to the mind. The 
studies of our universities are based on 
philosophy, and embody the general prin- 
ciples of moral life. When in their outward 
forms the universities express the same 
principles, they will be to the modern world 
what the great cathedrals were to Europe 
of the Middle Ages. 





It Was His Job 


ONE day last winter Representative Cush- 
man, of the State of Washington, was en- 
tertaining a constituent at luncheon. A 
man passed whom Mr. Cushman seized by 
the arm and presented to his friend. 

“This is the man,’ said Cushman, con- 
fidentially, “ who has written more stupidi- 
ties than any other living person.” 

The man from Washington was so taken 
back by the remark, which appeared to him 
to be the height of impoliteness, that he sat 
in open-mouthed silence. The man intro- 
duced, however, took the observation good- 
naturedly, smiling broadly. 

* Perhaps I should add,” continued Cush- 
man, “that this gentleman is one of the 
official stenographers of the House.” 





Equilibrium 


Amona the members of a_ fashionable 
country club near Cincinnati is a diminu- 
tive young man whose earnest ambition it 
is “to follow the hounds.” Unfortunately, 
however, the midget is incapable of retain- 
ing his mount. Soon after the start he in- 
variably loses his seat, and, of course, his 
fun is over for the day. Despite this tend- 
ency to topple off, the diminutive one 
sticks to the sport at the risk of his neck. 

One day, during a conversation between 
several members of the club, among whom 
was Nicholas Longworth, some one referred 
to the distressing habit of the small person. 
With a smile of affected sadness, Longworth 
observed : 

“There’s not the least hope fer that chap. 
He would fall off his horse if he were a 
centaur!” 
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ee, Brews 


“THE BEST”’ 


Milwaukee Beer 


Because they purchase the best materials obtain- 
able in the world’s market. 


Because they employ the most capable and skilled 
masters in the art of brewing. 


Because their plant is fitted out with all the latest 
improvements and machinery known to the 


brewing world. 


Because of their unexcelled method of cleanliness 
their beer is noted for its absolute purity. 


Fifty Years of Experience. 


Why not secure a sample and have your physician 


pass on the quality? 


We invite comparison, because we want you to 


know that 


Miller Brews 


“The +» Milwaukee Beer 


MILLER BREWING CO., Milwaukee, U.S.A. 








This new flat tread tire, giving a uni- 
form bearino surface of three inches. is the same 


type thal has lono been established abroad 


H as the best for racing and long distance touring 


Non-Skiddino Without Studs 


ENNSYLVAMA RUBBER COMPANY 
JEANNETTE , PA. 
YORF Tolotemeeainel:) Iw ty 
615 N. Broad Street 
Oliver Street 
Michigan Ave 
Prior Street 
Snow Hill. 











in Green Hills of Vermont and Lake Champlain 
Terms @4 to $10 per week. 

New trains between Boston, New — Springfield and Vermont 
ny oe coe Aad pheno yw on receipt of 6c. in stamps for 
postage. Address A. W. ECOLESTONE, 8. P. A., Central 
Vermont Ry., 885 Broadway, New York. 
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and the “SOHMER-CECILIAN” Inside Players, which surpass all others. 
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SOHMER & COMPANY. New York. 
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A Free Course 
in Practical 
Salesmanship 


N these times of keen business rivalry, the ser- 
I vices of the trained salesman command a 

high premium, 

The Oliver Sales Organization is the finest body 
of trained salesmen in the world. It is composed 
of picked men, and is under the guidance of sales 
experts. 

In less than ten years it has placed the Oliver 
Typewriter where it belongs—in a position of abso- 
lute leadership. 

Its aggregate earn- 
ings are enormous, 
and the individual av- 
erage is high. 


Its organization is 
drilled like an army. 
It affords a liberal ed- 
ucation in actual sales- 
manship, and increas- 
es individual earning 
power by systematic 
development of natu- 
ral talents. 

Men who had missed 
their calling and made dismal failures in the over- 
crowded professions have been developed in the 
Oliver School of Practical Salesmanship into phe- 
nomenal successes. 

The Oliver Typewriter puts the salesman in 
touch with the human dynamos who furnish the 
brain power of the commercial world 

Because every business executive is interested 
in the very things the Oliver stands for—economy 
of time and money—increase in efficiency of Cor- 
respondence and Accounting Departments. 


cement en 
OLIVER 
Typewriter 
The Standard Visible Writer 


is simple in principle, compactly built, durable in 
construction, and its touch is beautifully elastic and 
most responsive. 

The Oliver, by its responsiveness to all de- 
mands, gains and holds an ever widening circle of 
enthusiastic admirers. 

If you wish to learn actual salesmanship and 
become a member of the Oliver Organization, send 
in your application immediately. 

You can take up this work in spare time, or give 
us your entire time, just as yon prefer. 

Whether you earn $300 a year, or twelve times 
$300 a year, depends entirely upon yourself. 

We offer to properly qualified applicants the 
opportunity to earn handsome salaries and to gain 
a knowledge of Salesmanship that will prove of 
inestimable value. 

The way is open to a successful business career. 
Write quickly. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
117 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


We Want Local Agents in United States and Canada. 
Principal Foreign Office—75 Queen Victoria Street, London. 





[ CTEALY )) 
DRINK TEA~ AND YOUR SYSTEM WILL | 
GRADUALLY BE POISONED BY TANNIC ACID- | 


avec SS 


0, COFFEE 2 


DRINK COFFEE~ AND YOU WILL 
BECOME A NERVOUS WRECK ~ 


COCOA 


DRINK COCOA 
FOR BREAKFAST, LUNCH 
AND SUPPER 
AND YOU WILL ENJOY PERFECT HEALTH ~ 
COCOA IS A BUILDER OF STRENGTH & VITALITY) 
OF COURSE | 
IT'S J | 
YOU WANT, 


ALL GROCERS. 











IT IS THE PUREST & BEST. 

















For All Ages 


4th—“The soldier seeking reputation at the 
cannon’s mouth,” 


On the march, in the tent, in the hospital and on 
shipboard Horlick’s Malted Milk has proved un- 
equaled for tissue-building and restoring strength. 
A delightful, recuperative drink for the invalid and 
aged, the sick, wounded and convalescent. 

Pure, rich milk, from our sanitary dairies, with the extract 
of the malted cereals, in powder form ; prepared instantly by 
stirring in water. More nutritious and digestible than tea, 
coffee or cocoa, 

In I_unch Tablet form also. A healthy confection, and a 
convenient lunch for professional and busy people. At all 
drugyists. 

A sample, vest pocket lunch case, also booklet, giving 
valuable recipes, sent free if mentioned. 





ASK FOR HORLICK’S; 
others are imitations. 
Horlick’s Malted Milk Co., 
Racine, Wis., U.S.A. 
London, Montreal, 
England. Canada. 
























































of eee TO MEN ONLY FREE 

TROUSERS 

During May, June and duly, 1906 
These free Trousers will be } 


made to your measure from 
Worsted Cloths woven by the 


Celebrated SHANANDOA MILLS 


of Martinsburg, W. Va., 
tailored equal to any $5.00 
trousers made. 

To introduce our genuine 
Cheviot and a Suits 
made to measure for 

With every suit, we $7-98 
give, as offered abov' 6, a pair of 
&5 Worsted Trousers free. 


You Do Not Pay Us One Cent 
until you have received suit and 
free trousers, in your home, and 
found them a perfect fit and 
exactly as represented. 

Write at once for Free 
Samples of our newest cloths 
for suits and trousers. 


The Gent’s Complete Outfitting Co. 


Dept.E- 824, 242-244 Market Street,Chicago 
Ref.; Royal Trust Co. Bark, Chicago, Capital, $1,000,000. 








WHISKEY 


A PRODUCT OF 
THE COSTLY 
POT- STILL 
METHOD 
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and Liquor Habit cured i . = to 20 days. - 4 Nightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 

No ‘Dik. J ques. vin DES NS CO | ‘mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. | 
._ JS. L es 

Dept. 57 Lebanon, Vhio. ! GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark, N.J. j 
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A New Cure. for Appendicitis 


“Mucu has been said on the subject of 
the treatment of appendicitis, principally 
with reference to the question whether, in a 
given case, an operation must be performed 
to save the life of the patient,” says an emi- 
nent physician and surgeon who has re- 
cently been in Germany for the purpose of 
studying this disease. “It would doubtless 
be a great boon if a remedy could be found 
to make an operation unnecessary,” con- 
tinued the doctor. “Such a remedy, it is 
alleged, has been found under the name of 
‘collangol.’ Collangol is a form of pure 
silver soluble in water, which is of recent 
discovery. The antiseptic property of silver 
has long been known. Based upon this 
knowledge, successful experiments have been 
made by some noted German _ physicians 
through the use of the soluble. The treat- 
ment, according to his statement, has yielded 
extraordinarily good results after three days. 
Excepting two very severe cases out of 
seventy-two which came under his observa- 
tion, all were cured without any surgical 
operation. It is claimed that this treatment 
i, very much superior to any other; “and I 
am satisfied,” says the physician, “in sta- 
ting that every case of appendicitis, if early 
diagnosed, be it ever so acute and malignant, 
can be cured with collangol without resort- 
ing to the knife.” 





Ease of Reading 


In a study of the physiological aspect of 
reading the curious fact has been brought 
out that the characteristic features of let- 
ters are found for the most part in the 
upper halves, so that as the reader’s atten- 
tion is here directed he is often able to read 
a line with the lower half of the letters 
covered. It has, accordingly, occurred to 
some French scientists that some consider- 
able improvements could be made in ty- 
pography, working along these lines, and 
that increased legibility and rapidity of 
reading would result. Some of these sug- 
gestions have received a practical applica- 
tion in some European advertising signs, 
where legibility is a prime essential, and the 
results have been most satisfactory. 





Pace 
“Tite race is not always to the swift.” 
“No,” said Farmer Jinks, looking remin- 
iscent, “but the swift is ’most always to 
the races.” 





A Receipt for His Brain 

An Ohio politician enjoys telling of a 
political discussion he once overheard in a 
country grocery-store. 

In some way the argument, quite a heated 
one, degenerated into a dispute in which one 


side took the position that the others were ° 


crazy to entertain such political tenets as 
theirs. 

At this point a solemn-looking individual, 
who up to this time had held his peace, 
suddenly interjected: 

“Gents, I want to say that I’m the only 
sane man here that has the papers to 
prove it!” 

The crowd gazed upon him in astonish- 
ment. 

“Tt is true, gents,’ continued the sol- 
emn-looking individual, as he drew forth a 
document from the recesses of his coat, 
“here’s my discharge from the State Insane 
Asylum!” 





The Green and the Red 


A PrimapELPHtTA man says that he not 
long ago chanced to enter his drawing-room, 
at an ‘unusual hour for him, when he found 
his cook, an Irishwoman lately arrived in 
Philadelphia, gazing with much interest at 
the aquarium. 

“ Well, “Honoria,” asked the master of 
the house, in a somewhat sarcastic tone, ee: 
trust that you find the fish interesting.” 

‘Tndade I do,” was the emphatic ¢eernel 
of Honoria; “upon me soul they’re lovely! 
Ye wouldn’t belave it, sor, but this is the 
fir-rst time I iver seen red herrings alive!” 
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OUR business and 
that of your neigh- 
bor, Mr. Outdoor 
Advertiser, must 
each be handled on 
its own individual 
merits. 

Due consideration 
must be given by each 
of you to what has 
gone Jeforein your own 
particular business—if 
there is to be any cer- 
tainty as to what will 
happen afterwards. 

You cannot attain 
business success by 

merely following the lead of others without 

regard to the particular needs of your par- 
ticular business. 

It’s a hazardous game to play ‘‘Follow- 
the-Leader’’ unless you are sure ¢hat leader 
knows where he is going and why he is going 
there. 

In advertising in general, and Poster and 
Street Car Advertising in particular, this 
‘‘Follow-the-Leader’’ game has cost the man 
who pays the bills thousands upon thousands 
of dollars. * * * 


If a certain successful advertiser pursues 

a certain course at a certain time, it is taken 
for granted by many other advertisers that 
by following the same course the same suc- 
cess. will be obtained. 
) As a result, the unthinking ‘‘Follower’’ 
finds that after ‘‘it is all over’’ he has been 
losing money instead of making it and has 
been storing his goods instead of selling 
them. 
Take for illustration the ‘‘Spotless Town’”’ 
series advertising Sapolio. 

This series has perhaps caused more talk 
and received more favorable comment by 
press and public than any similar advertising 
ever placed. 

The strength and attractiveness of the 
whole, and the delightful swing to the jingles 
which formed the text of these cards at once 
caught the popular fancy, and immediately 
jingles became an advertising fad without 
regard to their appropriateness or advertising 
value. 

Those who adopted the jingle fad never 

knew-—never thought—until the time came 
to pay the bills and balance the ledger, that 
the ‘‘Spotless Town’’ rhymes might mot have 
been intended primarily to SELL Goops. 
» Itdid not occur to these adapters that the 
‘Spotless Town’’ series might have been 
designed and placed with the sole idea of 
keeping interest alive in the minds of those 
who had ALREADY been convinced of the 
superiority of Sapolio by copy possessing the 
strongest kind of selling force which had 
been used YEARS BEFORE. 

So you see, Mr. Outdoor Advertiser, that 
‘Spotless Town’’ might not have been inten- 
ded to create new trade by implanting con- 
viction but on the contrary might have been 
designed solely to keep the public reminded 
that Sapolio had already been used and 
found good—to keep alive conviction already 
implanted. 

There is no question that it accomplished 
the purpose for which the series was de~ 
signed. 

It is freely acknowledged that an article 
so well known and universally used as 
Sapolio could perhaps afford to spend money 


in the attempt to merely keep the public 


from forgetting the name—though even Sa- 
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polio might add to the value of that adver- 
tising by, at the same time, trying to convert 
new trade. 

But, while Sapolio could afford to indulge 
themselves in advertising jingles to keep 
alive a trade, the new advertiser needs copy 
that will sell goods, for until his advertising 
does sell goods, he has no trade to keep alive. 

* * * 


The Sapolio people themselves acknowl- 
edge by their own advertising, that ‘‘Spotless 
Town’’ methods will not profitably market 
a new article. 

In proof of which, note the methods of 
the same company to introduce a new, but 
similar, product—Hand Sapolio. 

No jingle to this copy—nothing ‘‘cute’’ 
about it—nothing to create an advertising fad. 

Just direct,clear,strong,straight-from-the- 
shoulder statement of facts and nothing else. 

The whole Hand Sapolio campaign was 
based on logical reasoning, simply and 
tersely presented, to convince the buying 
public of the merits of the new toilet soap. 

The Hand Sapolio advertising is as con- 
vincing and filled with concentrated sales- 
manship as ‘‘Spotless Town’’ is ‘‘catchy’’ 
and ‘‘artistic.’’ 

Hundreds of new or inexperienced adver- 
tisers charmed by the jingles of ‘‘Spotless 
Town”’ surfeited the public with nonsensical, 
non-convincing and profit-destroying rhymes. 

But the Sapolio people themselves when 
they wanted to introduce a new product (not 
merely sustain an established trade) foresook 
and did not consider their Jingle Depart- 
ment but concentrated their efforts upon 
implanting conviction through simple reason- 
ing and cold logic, tersely put. 

So you see, Mr. Outdoor Advertiser, what 
is sauce for the goose is not always sauce for 
the gander. 

* * * 

Methods which might mean business suc- 
cess for a competitor might—and probably 
would—mean business suicide for you. 

Your own interests, your prosperity, your 
success depends upon your having your 
Poster and Street Car Advertising planned, 
written and designed exclusively for you, to 
suit your own special needs, and the peculiar 
requirements of your own business. 

It’s expensive and unnecessary to adver- 
tise by guess or play ‘‘Follow-the-Leader,”’ 
in planning your advertising campaign. 

It’s equally expensive and unnecessary 
to have your Poster or Street Car Cards pre- 
pared by color printers who by training and 
experience are totally unqualified to under- 
stand your special requirements from asales- 
manship standpoint or to intelligently meet 
these requirements if they did understand 
them. 

Yet, notwithstanding this, 99 per cent of 
all posters and car cards in use today have 
been prepared as to idea, text and design by 
color printers—and in consequence are 
‘‘artistic’’ instead of convincing. For the 
color printer by education and practice is an 
art worker, not a business man. 

The modern advertising agency trained 
in selling goods by the proper use of printers’ 
ink is the logical place to look for Poster 















and Street Car copy which will in a given 
time move the greatest amount of merchan- 
dise at a given cost. 

Lord & Thomas, however, is the only 
Agency, Company or individual in America 
equipped to prepare poster and street car 
advertisements primarily designed to implant 
conviction and clear the merchandise from 
tne shelves of their customers. 

*K « * 


Lord & Thomas alone have had the fore- 
sight and the nerve required to spend over 
$30,000 in establishing a Special Outdoor 
Advertising Department equipped to give the 
same efficient service on Bill Board and 
Street Car copy that is given to their cus- 
tomers using newspaper and magazine space. 

The copy force in this department are 
specially trained men, qualified by education 
and experience to intelligently analyze adver- 
tising- propositions and prepare posters and 
car cards which will market the greatest 
amount of goods at the least expense. 

This special organization, while entirely 
separate and distinct from Lord & Thomas’ 
newspaper and magazine force, is in a posi- 
tion to draw at will upon the 39 years’ 
experience of the company as a whole in 
correctly judging your needs and in deciding 
how most economically to market your pro- 
duct on the boardsor in the cars, 

The services of these specially trained men 
in this, the only specialized Outdoor Adver- 
tising Department in America—are yours 
without charge, if you want them. 

It will cost you no more to have your 
Posters and Car Cards prepared by Lord & 
Thomas’ trained poster copy men than it 
does now to have them prepared by color 
printers who are artists and not salesmen. 

Space on billboards or in street cars will 
cost you the same no matter from whom you 
buy it—whether from Lord & Thomas, or 
direct, or through any other authorized 
agency. 

The posting systems bear the expense of 
this service—not you. Because they recog- 
nize that in proportion as you succeed 
through Bill Board and Street Car adver- 
tising, to just that extent will it mean success 
for them. 

Therefore, if Lord & Thomas look after 
your bill posting and street car work your 
space will cost you basically no more and no 
less than it does at present, but this space 
will be immeasurably increased in value and 
productiveness by being filled with sales- 
producing copy. 

If you are interested in Outdoor Adver- 
tising, or contemplate Outdoor work, or 
if you wish your Billboard or Street Car 
Space to bring you BETTER RETURNS, 
write us for our Book on Outdoor Advertising 
—which fully covers in detail every phase of 
this form of publicity. We are also about to 
issue a series of small books (cloth bound) 
covering advertising—newspaper, magazine 
and outdoor—in all its phases. 

The value of the information and data 
this series contains cannot be measured by 
the price they were intended to sell at—$4.00 
—but we will gladly send them free to any 
interested advertiser. 


LORD & THOMAS 


EsTABLISHED 1873 


Largest Advertising Agency in America 


Annual Volume Placed for Clients 


CHICAGO 


Approaching $4,000,000.00 


NEW YORK 
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EXPERT ADVICE. 


Nervous Passenger: ‘‘And what should we do if the bottom of the 


elevator fell out ?”’ 
Stolid Elevator-man: ‘‘ Keep yer seats, please.” 
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F[BRAND,THIS SAUCE IS AT 


MADE BY THE ORIGINAL BRAND WHO WAS FOR MANY 
YEARS CHEF TO THAT ROYAL EPICURE, 

DELICIOUS WITH FISH. SOUPS, GAME, ETC., AND 
PARTICULARLY APPRECIATED ON WELSH RAREBITS, 
BROILED LOBSTER AND ENGLISH MUTTON CHOPS. 
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Women of refinement and 
discrimination prefer to use 


LOTOS LOTION 


to cure chapped or tanned skin 
and to beautify the complexion. 

It is indispensable for a sum- 
mer outing and will prevent the 
unpleasant effect of salt water 
on the skin. 

Lotos Lotion is delightfully 
soothing to Baby’s skin after his 
bath, and is equally pleasant to 
Baby’s father, for use after 
shaving. 

Thoroughly tested by the best 
chemists and doctors of Balti- 
more. Sold by mail order only. 
Four-ounce bottles. Fifty cents 
per bottle. Address 


LOTOS LOTION CO. oo 
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TRADE MAK 


BALTIMORE RYE 


BOTTLED BY 


WM.LANAHAN @ SON. 
BALTIMORE. 


90 YEARS’ 
TEST, STILL 
THE BEST 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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THE WONDERFUL SILENT 
NORTHERN TOURING CAR 


20h. p. double opposed motor. Tires 
30 x4 in. $1,800 f.0. b. Detroit. 


CAR without complications—and 

the easiest operating, easiest riding, 

quietest running motor car yet 
produced. It is unique in simplicity, 
strength and reliability, and, as you want 
these features, you want the Silent 
Northern. 

The 20 h. p. motor gives abundant 
power for any road or hill. The encased 
mechanism insures freedom from mud 
and water troubles. The 24-inch Fly- 
wheel gives true balance to the motor— 
no bone-shaking vibration—and the dou- 
ble mufflers eliminate noise. The positive 
lubricating system kills oiling troubles, 
and the four full elliptic springs and large 
tires, in combination with the luxurious up- 
holstering, give comfort—solid comfort— 
on the road. But write for the Catalogue, 
Illustrates seven distinct models, begin- 
ning with the Sturdy Northern Runabout, 
7h. p., $650, and including our famous 
30 h. p. air-controlled car with air- 
brakes, for $3,000. 


The Northern Manufacturing Co. 
DETROIT, U.S.A. 


Member Association of Licensed Automobile 
Manufacturers. 
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_.4 DAYS FROM NEW YORK 
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